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I—THE TERMINOLOGY OF SENSE-DATA. 
By A. J. Aver. 


1. Professor G. E. Moore's Conception of a Sense-datum. 

In the reply to his critics which constitutes the third part of the 
volume entitled The Philosophy of G. E. Moore, Professor Moore 
has given the following explanation of his usage of the term 
‘sense-datum ’. Having taken as an example a situation in 
which a person “is seeing his right hand as well as something 
else’, he says that this person “ must be having a direct visual 
field which contains at least two objects’’! and he explains 
that he regards this as a case not merely of a de facto concom- 
itance but of a logical entailment. He is assuming that “‘ it is 
part of the very meaning of the assertion that a person is seeing 
his own right hand as well as something else that he has a direct 
visual field containing at least two objects” ;? and he refers 
to these objects, which are directly seen, as examples of what 
he means by sense-data. He explains further that the sense 
of the word ‘see’ in which constituents of the direct visual 
field may be said to be seen is the “ visual variety ’’ of what he 
has elsewhere called ‘ direct apprehension ’, and that the objects 
of the other varieties of direct apprehension are also to be 
accounted sense-data according to his usage. Thus he says 
“T think I have always both used and intended to use ‘ sense- 
datum ’ in such a sense that the mere fact that an object is 
directly apprehended is a sufficient condition for saying that 
it is a sense-datum: so that according both to my usage and 

1 The Philosophy of G. E. Moore, pp. 630-631. 
2 Ibid., p. 631. 
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my intentions directly apprehended smells and tastes and 
sounds are just as much sense-data as directly seen objects ” ; 1 
and he remarks later that his usage has been such that “ a tooth- 
ache which you feel is necessarily a sense-datum”’.? It may 
be noted that he does not say that the fact that an object is 
directly apprehended is a necessary, as well as a sufficient, con- 
dition for saying that it is a sense-datum, for he would then be 
committed to holding that it was impossible for sense-data to 
exist without being perceived, in one of the senses in which 
Berkeley used the word ‘perceived ’, and this is a proposition 
of whose validity he says that he is not wholly convinced. At 
the same time he would presumably make it a necessary con- 
dition of anything’s being a sense-datum that it should be directly 
apprehensible, in the sense of being the sort of object that can 
be directly apprehended ; and if this is so he may be said to be 
defining sense-data in terms of direct apprehension in its various 
modes. Accordingly the question which now has to be answered 
is that of the meaning, in this usage, of such expressions as 
‘ directly hear ’ or ‘ directly feel’ or ‘ directly see ’. 

Before we consider this question, however, there is one in- 
cidental feature of Moore’s exposition that is deserving of notice. 
Why is it that in giving his example of someone’s seeing his own 
right hand he makes a point of adding that this person is also 
seeing something else, if it be only a black background? The 
answer appears to be that he has in mind the directions for 
“ picking out ” a sense-datum which he gave in his “ Defence 
of Common Sense’. Using the same example of someone’s 
looking at his own right hand, he there says that this person 
“will be able to pick out something (and unless he is seeing 
double, only one thing) with regard to which he will see that it 
is, at first sight, a natural view to take, that that thing is identical, 
not indeed, with his whole right hand, but with that part of its 
surface which he is actually seeing, but will also (on a little 
reflection) be able to see that it is doubtful whether it can be 
identical with the part of the surface of his hand in question ” ; * 
and he goes on to say that “‘ things of the sort (in a certain respect) 
of which this thing is” are what he means by sense-data. To 
this he has now added, in reply to some pertinent criticisms by 
Mr. O. K. Bouwsma,‘ that it is from the subject’s direct visual 


1 The Philosophy of G. E. Moore, p. 639. 

2 Ibid., p. 643. 

3 Contemporary British Philosophy, Second Series, p. 218. 

4“ Moore’s Theory of Sense-Data ”, The Philosophy of G. EL. Moore, pp. 
203-221. 
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field that the sense-datum is supposed to be capable of being 
picked out, so that what is left over when it has been picked out 
is the rest of this direct visual field ; and accordingly that he 
ought to have made it clear that the operation of picking out 
the sense-datum could not be performed if the subject were 
seeing his own hand and nothing else,! where by “ seeing nothing 
else” he presumably means to imply both that the subject is 
seeing no other physical object and also that he is seeing, in 
a different sense of ‘see’, no other element of a direct visual 
field than what is involved in his seeing his hand. 

Now if the problem were merely that of distinguishing a visual 
sense-datum of a person’s hand from other visual sense-data, 
it would be perfectly correct to say that the sense-datum could 
be picked out from the subject’s direct visual field, and to add 
the proviso that it could not be so picked out if the subject who 
was supposed to be in a position to distinguish it was seeing 
nothing besides his own right hand. But surely what Moore 
was trying to provide in the passage quoted was a means of 
identifying sense-data in general, and not merely of distinguishing 
one sense-datum from another. He was addressing himself to 
people who were assumed to understand what was meant by 
‘seeing a physical object ’ but not to understand what was meant 
by ‘seeing a sense-datum’; and the point of his example was 
to show how seeing a sense-datum of a certain sort was involved 
in the familiar situation of seeing one’s own right hand. But 
if this is so, the description of a process, which consists in con- 
centrating upon one element of a direct visual field, is not very 
helpful ; for if the person to whom one is trying to teach the 
meaning of the word ‘sense-datum ’ does not understand what 
is meant by ‘a direct visual field’ he will not be any the wiser ; 
and if he does understand this, it is sufficient to tell him that a 
visual sense-datum is a constituent of a direct visual field, without 
introducing the complication of a selective process which turns 
out to be a process of discriminating between sense-data. And 
while it is true, analytically, that a person who is seeing his own 
right hand and nothing else cannot then “ pick out” a sense- 
datum which is related to the hand in the requisite way, if picking 
out such a sense-datum implies distinguishing it from other 
visual sense-data, which are simultaneously presented but not 
similarly related to the hand, I can see no reason for holding that 
someone who was seeing his own right hand and nothing else 
would be unable even to identify a single sense-datum of the 


1“ A Reply to My Critics ”, The Philosophy of G. E. Moore, pp. 629-631. 
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sort to which Moore was referring. For if this person is seeing 
his right hand there is presumably at least one object that he 
is directly seeing, in Moore’s sense of ‘ directly see ’, and if he 
understands what is meant by ‘ directly seeing’ then he should 
be able to identify at least one sense-datum as the object that he 
is directly seeing, or as the constituent of his direct visual field ; 
and the question whether there are also other objects that he is 
directly seeing, so that he is able simultaneously to recognize 
other sense-data, appears irrelevant. It seems to me indeed 
that the use in this context of the expression ‘ pick out’ may 
have misled Moore and may easily mislead others. For it 
suggests that what we are concerned with is an operation 
analogous to that of distinguishing one physical object from 
another, or one sense-datum from another, as it might be 
selecting a book from a shelf or discovering in a tune the sound 
of a particular note. Now in cases of this sort, when the person 
to whom one is giving directions does not know what to look 
for, one can enlighten him by giving him a description in terms 
of physical or sensory characteristics, thereby enabling him to 
differentiate the object in question from other physical objects, 
or from other sense-data. But a description of this kind would 
be of no use to the person who is envisaged in Moore’s example. 
For his position is not that he does not know what special sort 
of sense-datum he is required to discover, but that he does not 
know what sense-data are in general ; so that his natural response 
to the kind of direction for finding a sense-datum that Moore 
gives in his “ Defence of Common Sense ” would be to look for 
some other physical object that was related to his hand in the 
peculiar way that Moore describes, and on failing to discover 
one, to doubt the existence of the sense-datum. And this is 


the line of attack that Mr. Bouwsma, for example, pursues. — 


The problem is indeed complicated for Moore by the fact that he 
is not prepared to say that the sense-datum is not at any rate 
part of a physical object, since he holds that, in the example 
in question, it may turn out to be identical with part of the 
surface of the hand. At the same time he also holds that it 
may very well not be identical with any part of the surface of 
the hand, and consequently not be even part of any physical 
object. But if the sense-datum is not necessarily a physical 
object or part of one, the person who is supposed to “ pick it 
out ” will be likely to require some further indication of the 
kind of object that it is, and one way of giving him this indication 
is to show him how certain expressions are being used. And so 
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we return to the question of the meaning that Moore is attaching 
in this context to such expressions as ‘ directly see ’. 

The only explanation that Moore himself gives is that he takes 
the sense of the word ‘see’ in which one can properly speak 
of seeing a sense-datum, according to his usage, to be the same 
as that in which one speaks of seeing an after-image with closed 
eyes, or of Macbeth’s having seen his visionary dagger.1 Now 
this establishes the point that it is permissible to say of some- 
thing which is not a real physical object, or part of a real physical 
object, that it is directly seen ; and since it is an empirical fact 
that people do sometimes have visual after-images, and that 
they do have visual hallucinations, in the sense in which 
Macbeth’s perception of the dagger may be described as a visual 
hallucination, we may infer that there are visual sense-data, 
in Moore’s sense of the term, which are not even parts of any 
real physical objects. We are not, however, entitled to infer 
that this is true of all visual sense-data. For Moore holds that 
“the sense of ‘see’ in which you see an after-image with closed 
eyes’, though certainly not identical with the sense in which 
you see your hand, may possibly be identical with the “ sense 
in which you see that part of its surface which is turned towards 
you ”’,? and if it is so identical, it follows that some visual sense- 
data are, in this usage, literally parts of physical objects, though 
others are not. That Moore himself is disposed to accept this 
conclusion is shown by his saying that he is “ strongly inclined 
to agree that we do constantly see directly parts of the surfaces 
of physical objects’. On the other hand he is also inclined 
to believe that no part of the surface of a physical object is ever 
directly seen, and this because of the familiar fact that the appear- 
ances of physical objects vary in different conditions. For he 
allows that in every instance of this kind there are good, though 
not, he adds, conclusive reasons for supposing that the directly 
seen object really has the different quality that the surface of 
the physical object merely seems to have ;* and since in every 
case in which one might be tempted to identify the sense-datum, 
which by definition was being directly seen, with part of the 
surface of a physical object, it is true that the surface of the 
physical object might have looked different without really being 
so, the assumption that the sense-datum would then really have 
been different entails the conclusion that the sense-datum and 
the part of the physical surface in question are not after all 


1 The Philosophy of G. E. Moore, pp. 629-630. 
2 Ibid., p. 632. 2 Ibid., pp. 649-650. 4 Ibid., p. 642. 
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identical. Similarly, in the domain of sounds, Moore thinks 
that there are good though not conclusive reasons for supposing 
that sounds which are directly heard really have the qualities 
that the corresponding physical sounds in some cases merely 
seem to have, and so is inclined to draw the inference that auditory 
sense-data, which are by definition directly heard, are not ever 
identical with physical sounds, though he also says that it is 
not obvious to him that there is any contradiction in asserting 
that they sometimes are.! 

It would seem then that the possibility of identifying objects 
which are directly apprehended with the -relevant physical 
objects, or with parts of the relevant physical objects, depends 
upon the assumption that the objects which are directly appre- 
hended, or in other words the sense-data, may themselves appear 
to have qualities that they do not really have; and this is an 
assumption which many philosophers have regarded as self- 
contradictory. Moore, however, is not convinced that this is 
so, any more than he is convinced that it is impossible, as some 
philosophers have maintained, for what he would call sense-data 
to exist without being perceived. Since it is undoubtedly 
possible, by definition, for physical objects to exist without 
being perceived, it would follow here again, if these philosophers 
were right, that no sense-datum was ever identical with a physical 
object, or with part of the surface of a physical object; but 
while Moore is disposed to agree with these philosophers, he is 
not wholly persuaded. Thus he says: “ Although I am still 
inclined to think that no after-image (and, therefore, also no 
* sense-datum ’) can possibly exist except while it is being directly 
apprehended—and, more than this, none that I directly ap- 
preherd can possibly exist except while I am directly apprehend- 
ing it—I cannot see why there should be a contradiction in 
supposing the opposite, I cannot see where the contradiction 
lies.” 2. His use in this passage of the phrase ‘and therefore 
also no sense-datum ’ suggests that he is taking this to be a 
matter in which sense-data do not differ from one another, so 
that if it were proved that sense-data of one type could not 
exist except while they were being directly apprehended, it 
could legitimately be assumed that all sense-data were in the 
same case. It is doubtful, however, if he does mean this, since 
he says in one place that a toothache, which he has given as an 
instance of a sense-datum, “certainly cannot exist without 


1 The Philosophy of G. E. Moore, pp. 641-643. 
2 Ibid., p. 660. 
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being felt ”,1 and yet does not infer the corresponding proposi- 
tions with regard to sense-data of other types. Perhaps, there- 
fore, his view is that while it is certain that some sense-data 
cannot exist without being directly apprehended, it may be 
the case that others can, just as his view is that while it is certain 
that some visual sense-data are not parts of the surfaces of 
physical objects, it may be the case that others are. 


2. How are the problems which Moore raises to be resolved ? 


Passing now to criticism of Moore’s position, we may begin 
by remarking that these propositions about sense-data, which 
are the subject of his hesitations, are not such as can be put to 
an empirical test. At first sight, indeed, it might appear that 
a philosopher who asserted that he directly saw the surface of 
his hand, or that a particular after-image contined to exist 
when he had ceased to see it, was making an empirical claim 
which an appeal to experience could substantiate or confute. 
But to assume this would be to misconceive the point at issue. 
For while the philosopher may be making what is literally an 
empirical statement, the empirical truth of this statement is 
not what he is concerned to establish. It may indeed be an 
empirical fact that he is seeing the surface of his hand ; and if 
it is the case that the surface of his hand is the sort of object 
that can be directly seen, that he is directly seeing it may also 
be an empirical fact. But what he means to affirm in making 


‘such a statement is the logical possibility of directly seeing the 


surfaces of physical objects, and this is not to be determined 
empirically, any more than it is possible to settle by experiment 
whether or not sense-data can exist while they are not being 
apprehended. And a proof of this is that another philosopher 
may disagree with him about this question without any of the 
observable facts being in dispute between them. It follows, 
what Moore himself admits,? that no acquisition of further em- 
pirical evidence will enable us to discover whether the surfaces 
of physical objects can be directly seen. For if, to take one 
alternative, the proposition that no part. of the surface of any 
physical object ever is directly seen is true at all, it is true 
analytically. If it is true, its truth must be a matter not of 
empirical circumstance but of logical necessity, depending upon 
what is meant by ‘ being part of the surface of a physical object ’ 
and by ‘being directly seen’. And the same applies to the 


1The Philosophy of G. EZ. Moore, p. 653. 
2 Ibid., p. 637. 
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other questions that Moore raises, such as the question whether 
sense-data can exist while they are not being directly appre- 
hended, or whether they can appear to have qualities that they 
do not really have. 

It would seem then that the way to settle these questions is 
to reflect upon the actual usage of the various expressions in- 
volved. But here we meet with the difficulty that there appears 
to be no established usage of such expressions as ‘ directly see’ 
that is relevant to the issue. If such expressions are ever used 
outside of philosophical discussions, I suppose that they would 
appear in contexts where the speaker wished to contrast ‘ direct ’ 
with ‘indirect’ perception. Thus he might choose to refer to 
an object, which was seen reflected in a mirror, as being indirectly 
seen, or to a sound, which was heard in echo, as being indirectly 
heard, and he might then use the word ‘ directly ’ to mean ‘ not 
indirectly ’, in this sense ;, and this, I think, is the way in which 
most people would be inclined to interpret these expressions, if 
they were presented with them without further explanation. 
It is, however, clearly not the way in which Moore is interpreting 
them ; for if it were, he would not find any occasion to doubt 
that the surfaces of physical objects were directly seen, or that 
physical sounds were directly heard. Neither do I think that 
there is a recognized philosophical usage which Moore can here 
be assumed to be following. No doubt other philosophers have 
used the word ‘sense-datum ’ in ways that correspond more or 
less closely with the way in which Moore is intending to use it ; 
and some of them have also used words like ‘ acquaintance’ 
or ‘sensing’ or ‘direct awareness’ in ways that may in some 
measure correspond with the way in which he appears to be 
using ‘ direct apprehension’; but there is no reason to suppose 
that Moore would consider such precedents as binding upon 
himself, or that he conceives his problem as being that of ex- 
plicating the meanings which other philosophers have attached 
to their words. Thus the fact that Professor Price, for example, 
has taken the view that sense-data, regarded as the objects of 
acquaintance, cannot be identical with parts of the surfaces of 
physical objects, or that Professor Broad has been inclined to 
hold that ‘‘ sensa ” can continue to exist while they are not being 
sensed, cannot be accepted as a sufficient ground for inferring 
that similar conclusions apply to the sense-data which are directly 
apprehended, according to Moore’s usage of these terms. But 
if the questions which Moore raises are not to be settled either 


by the method of empirical verification, or by the analysis of. 
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any standard usage of words, whether common or philosophical, 
what possible means have we of deciding them ? 

I think that the answer to this is that we have no means of 
deciding them ; and the reason why we have no means of decid- 
ing them is that Moore has failed to give us the information which 
alone could make such a decision possible. For the answers 
to such questions as whether sense-data can exist while no one 
is directly apprehending them, or whether the surfaces of physical 
objects can be directly seen, depend, as we have already re- 
marked, upon the meanings that are attached to the technical 
terms involved ; and although Moore has given some indication 
of the meaning that he is attaching to such expressions as 
‘directly see ’, he has not given a sufficient indication to enable 
anyone to say how these problems about sense-data are to be 
resolved in accordance with his usage. In short, his usage is 
incompletely specified ; and the proof that it is so is precisely 
that these problems are left unresolved. Accordingly, I agree 
with Mr. Bouwsma that for someone who finds himself in a 
state of doubt as to whether a part of the surface of his hand, 
which he is seeing, is or is not to be accounted a visual sense- 
datum, in Moore’s sense of the term, there is nothing for it but. 
to go on doubting. To this Moore indeed has replied that there 
is another alternative, namely to go on thinking about it.* 
But to what is this thinking supposed to be directed? Not to 
‘any fact of experience, for this is admittedly not an empirical 
question ; and not to the implications of any recognized verbal 
usage, for there is none that is relevant. But what else remains ? 
Nothing, I think, so long as it is assumed that the truth or false- 
hood of the proposition, which is supposed to be doubted, is 
already there to be discovered. The position is different, 
however, if the problem is regarded, as I believe it should be, 
not as. that of assessing the validity of a proposition on 
the evidence already available, but rather as that of manu- 
facturing the evidence. More concretely, I am suggesting that 
what we must think about, in order to resolve such doubts as 
Mr. Bouwsma raises, is not the actual truth or falsehood of the 
propositions in question (for this is not determinable) but the 
advisability of making them true or false. Thus, when Moore 
says that he is inclined, on the one hand to hold that some visual 
sense-data are identical with parts of the surfaces of physical 
objects, and on the other hand to accept propositions about 


1 The Philosophy of G. E. Moore, p. 207. 
2 Ibid., p. 638. 
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sense-data from which it would follow that none of them could 
be thus identified, the only way out of the impasse in which 
he otherwise leaves us is to assume that what he is really doing, 
whether he admits it or not, is hesitating over the choice of 
alternative verbal conventions. For whereas, in the case of 
physical objects, such questions as whether they can appear to 
have characteristics that they do not really have, or can con- 
tinue to exist while no one is perceiving them, can be settled by 
reference to the implications of our ordinary usage of words, 
this is not true of sense-data. In the case of sense-data the 
answer to such questions is not prescribed by any antecedent 
usage. On the contrary, we are dealing here with expressions 
whose usage has itself to be prescribed. It is accordingly for us 
to decide how these questions are to be answered ; and the way 
in which we decide to answer them will help to determine what 
the relevant expressions are to mean. 


3. On the possibility of treating physical entities as sense-data. 

Suppose now that we accept Moore’s definition of sense-data 
as the objects of direct apprehension, and that we begin by 
defining direct apprehension in such a way that the propositional 
function ‘ x is seen ’, where x may be a physical entity, is made 
to entail the propositional function ‘there is some object y 
which is directly seen ’, and that the corresponding entailments 


are understood to apply to the other varieties of sense-experience. 


And suppose further that we admit the possibility that y may 
be identical with x, where x is a physical entity, or, in other words, 
that we allow, as Moore is inclined to do, that physical entities 
can be directly apprehended. Then what we are doing is deciding 
to attach a meaning to such sentences as ‘I am directly seeing 
part of the surface of my right hand ’ or ‘I am directly hearing 
the (physical) sound of a bell’; and since what is directly seen, 
or heard, or otherwise directly apprehended, is by definition a 
sense-datum, the propositions which these sentences are used 
to express could also, according to this ruling, be expressed by 
saying ‘a visual sense-datum, which I am directly seeing, is 
identical with part of the surface of my right hand’ or ‘an 
auditory sense-datum, which I am directly hearing, is identical 
-with the (physical) sound of a bell’. And in this case we must 
also make it legitimate to say of a sense-datum such things as 
that ‘ it looks purple but is really red ’, or that ‘ it sounds fainter 
than it really is’. For while it is very often true of physical 
entities, in a perceptual situation, that they do not, in a given 
Tespect, appear other than they are, nevertheless, it always 
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makes sense to say of them that they do; so that if we are to 
hold that sense-data are capable of being identical with physical 
entities we are obliged to allow that it is also meaningful to say 
this of sense-data. 

Provided that one rejects the ruling that sense-data cannot 
appear to have qualities that they do not really have, the as- 
sumption that some sense-data may be identical with physical 
entities need not be inconsistent with the possibility of quali- 
tative perceptual illusions. But what of the possibility of 
existential illusions ? How are we expected to deal with such 
cases as Macbeth’s perception of the dagger, where the delusion 
consisted, not in investing a real physical dagger with some 
quality or qualities that it did not really possess, but in imagining 
that a physical dagger was really there at all? In the ordinary 
way, we might describe this situation either by saying that 
Macbeth saw a dagger which did not exist, or by saying that he 
imagined he saw a dagger, but did not really see it. If we say 
that he saw the dagger, then we are using the word ‘ see ’ in such 
a way that from the propositional function ‘z is seen’ it does 
not follow that ‘x exists’. If, on the other hand, we use the 
word ‘ see ’ in such a way that ‘ z is seen ’ does entail ‘ x exists ’, 
we must say not that Macbeth saw the dagger, but that he 
imagined that he saw it; and both usages are legitimate. But 
now the question arises which of them we are to adopt in the 
case of direct apprehension. Are we to say that ‘2 is directly 
seen (or otherwise directly apprehended) ’ does, or that it does 
not, entail ‘ x exists ’ ? 

Moore himself is not altogether explicit on this point, but I 
think it is fairly clear that he does not wish to allow the possi- 
bility of directly apprehending what does not exist. Thus, in 
the case of Macbeth’s vision, I think he would say that there 
existed a sense-datum which Macbeth was directly seeing, 
though this sense-datum was not identical with part of the sur- 
face of a real physical dagger, or presumably with any other 
physical entity, And in general I think he would hold that to 
say of anything that it was directly seen, or otherwise directly 
apprehended, would entail saying that it existed, even if it 
did not entail saying that it had whatever qualities it appeared 
to have. But, if this is so, he is mistaken in supposing that he 
can consistently allow the possibility of identifying any sense- 
data with physical entities. For with regard to any physical 
entity it always makes sense to say of it that it is seen, or other- 
wise perceived, in a sense of the word ‘see’ (or the word which 
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stands for whatever other mode of perceiving is in question) 
from which it does not follow that it exists. And though it 
may be empirically false, it is never self-contradictory to say of 
a physical entity both that it is seen, or otherwise perceived, 
in this sense, and that it does not exist. But if it be assumed 
that sense-data cannot be apprehended otherwise than directly, 
and that part of what is meant by saying of something that it 
is directly apprehended is that it exists, then there is no sense 
in which it can significantly be said of a sense-datum that it is 
“ perceived ’ but does not exist. And from this it follows that 
no sense-datum can possibly be identical with any physical 
entity. For if x and y are identical it must be the case that 
everything that can significantly be said of x can also signifi- 
cantly be said of y; but whereas it is always significant to say 
of a physical entity that it is seen, or otherwise perceived, in a 
sense which does not necessarily involve its existing, and that it 
does not exist, it is not, according to the assumptions we are 
making, ever significant to say this of a sense-datum. 

To this it may perhaps be objected that a person may see, or 
otherwise perceive, a physical entity and know for certain that 
it exists ; and that in this event it may still be justifiable to 
identify with this physical entity, which he knows to exist, the 
sense-datum which he is directly apprehending. But even if 
the premise of this argument be granted, the conclusion does 
not hold good. For, to return to Moore’s example, it is always 
legitimate, in describing such a situation as that of a man’s per- 
ceiving his own right hand, to use the word ‘ see’ in such a way 
that to say of something that it is seen does not entail saying 
either that it exists or, of course, that it does not exist ; and if 
the word ‘see’ is used in this sense, then it is not self-contra- 
dictory to say that the part of the surface of his right hand which 
the person in question is seeing does not exist. If it be assumed 
that he knows for certain that it does exist, then it follows that 
the proposition which states that he sees it but that it does not 
exist is empirically false, but it does not follow that it is self- 
contradictory ; for the question whether it is self-contradictory 
depends solely upon the meaning of the proposition, and this is 
not affected by the empirical fact that someone knows it to be 
true or to be false. There is, perhaps, a danger here of confusing 
a proposition of the form “ It is self-contradictory that ‘ A knows 
p and p is false’ ’’, which is necessarily true, with a proposition 
of the form “‘ A knows p’ and it is self-contradictory that p is 
false ’, which is not true at all in the instance that we have been 
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considering. But, on the assumptions we are now making, it is 
always self-contradictory to say of a sense-datum that it is seen, 
or otherwise apprehended, in the sense of words like ‘ see’ which 
alone is applicable to sense-data, but that it does not exist. 
And from this it follows, as has already been shown, that sense- 
data and physical entities cannot in any instance be identical. 

If this argument is correct, and we still adhere to the definition 
of sense-data as objects of direct apprehension, then the only 
way in which we can maintain the possibility of taking any 
physical entity to be a sense-datum is by resolving so to use the 
words which stand for the various modes of direct apprehension 
that to say of something that it is directly apprehended does 
not entail saying either that it has whatever characteristics it 
appears to have or that it exists. But while this is a feasible 
course, it does not meet the purpose which philosophers who 
have used the term ‘sense-datum ’, or some equivalent term, 
have commonly intended it to fulfil. It is true indeed that there 
is an ambiguity in our ordinary use of perceptual words, in that 
we speak indifferently of ‘seeing’ a hand and ‘seeing’ a part 
of its surface, or of ‘hearing’ a clock and ‘hearing’ its tick, 
and there may therefore be some advantage in finding an ex- 
pression to replace the word ‘see’ in the sense in which one is 
obliged to say that one sees, not a whole hand, but only a part 
of its surface, or to replace the word ‘ hear ’ in the sense in which 
one is obliged to say that one hears the ticking rather than the 
clock ; and, having done this, one may then be inclined to 
introduce some general term as a means of referring indefinitely 
to what is seen, or heard, or otherwise apprehended in this sense. 
But the choice of the actual word ‘ sense-datum ’ does not seem 
happy for this purpose, nor that of expressions like ‘ directly 
see’ if we are going also to speak of directly seeing sense-data. 
For one of the motives that have led philosophers to introduce 
the terminology of sense-data has been their desire to be able 
to say, in such cases as that of Macbeth’s vision, that something, 
which existed, was being seen, even though it was not a real 
physical object ; and one advantage of this procedure has been 
that it serves to clarify the meaning of statements about physical 
objects by relating them to statements of a different logical form. 
But this desire is not satisfied, nor the advantage secured, by a 
procedure which makes the class of sense-data overlap with that 
of physical entities, and allows the apprehension of sense-data 
to be itself both qualitatively and existentially delusive. 

Another course, which is the one that I have rightly or wrongly 
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been attributing to Moore, is to define ‘direct apprehension ’ 
in such a way that to say of something that it is directly appre- 
hended entails saying that it exists, but does not entail saying 
that it has whatever characteristics it appears to have. Now 
if the word ‘ sense-datum’ is used for what is directly appre- 
hended, in this sense, and cannot be apprehended otherwise than 
directly, this procedure does have the effect, as I have tried to 
show, of separating sense-data from physical entities ; but it 
may, I think, fairly be objected to it that it does not do so very 
clearly. Moreover, if one is going to deal with cases of existential 
illusion by saying that a sense-datum, which the observer is 
directly apprehending, really does exist, even though the physical 
object, which he may imagine he is perceiving, does not, there 
seems to be no valid ground for refusing to deal with cases of 
qualitative illusion in a similar way. For surely we have as 
good a motive for saying that something, a sense-datum, which 
Lady Macbeth was directly seeing, really was maculated, though 
the hand which appeared to her to be so was not, as we have 
for saying, in the case of Macbeth’s hallucinatory perception of 
the dagger, that something, a sense-datum, which he was directly 
seeing, really did exist ? 

It seems then that, if we are going to use the terminology of 
sense-data, our best course is to exclude the possibility of their 
being either qualitatively or existentially delusive by making 
‘gx is directly apprehended ’ entail ‘x has whatever character- 
istics it appears to have’ as well as ‘z exists’. And in order 
to minimize the danger of confusing sense-data, in this usage, 
with physical entities, I think it is also advisable to make ‘x 
exists ’ entail ‘az is directly apprehended ’, where x is a sense- 
datum, and, more specifically, to make the existence of a sense- 
datum logically dependent upon its being directly apprehended 
on a particular occasion. There is no question here of proving 
that it is self-contradictory to say that a sense-datum exists 
while it is not being apprehended, for there is no established 
usage to provide the material for any proof. It becomes self- 
contradictory only if we choose to make it so. Nor, in thus 
making esse est percipi true of sense-data, are we legislating about 
the character of empirical facts. It is simply a matter of decid- 
ing so to use the word ‘ existence’ in connection with sense-data 
that ‘az exists’, where x is a sense-datum, is understood both 
to be entailed by and to entail ‘x is directly apprehended ’. 
Neither can there be any doubt that sense-data do, in fact, exist 
in this sense, since we have so defined our terms that it must 
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be true that something is being directly apprehended in every 
case in which it is true that anything is being in any manner 
perceived. 


4. Can sense-data have characteristics that they do not appea 
to have ? 


A question which may now be raised is whether, in addition 
to saying that sense-data cannot appear to have characteristics 
that they do not really have, we should also make it a rule that 
they cannot really have characteristics that they do not appear 
to have. By resolving that ‘ z exists ’, where z is a sense-datum, 
is to be understood as entailing ‘ x is directly apprehended ’, we 
do indeed make it impossible for a sense-field to have constituents 
which are not apprehended at all, but it does not follow that 
these constituents may not, individually or collectively, have 
some features that the owner of the sense-field in question does 
not succeed in detecting. What is excluded by our definitions 
is that he should notice any features that are not really present, 
but not, so far, that he should fail to notice some of those that 
are. We have, therefore, still to decide whether or not we are 
going to attach a meaning to statements which imply, for 
example, that sense-data ‘“‘may be much more differentiated 
than we think them to be”! or that “‘ two sense-data may be 
really different when we cannot perceive any difference between 
them ”’,? or that a sense-field may really contain a definite 
number of constituents of a certain kind without their being 
apprehended otherwise than as merely numerous. 

In a previous discussion of this question,® I argued that to 
allow such statements to be meaningful would involve, at least 
in some cases, the use of a physiological criterion to determine 
the real characteristics of sense-data, and I maintained that 
this should be avoided if possible, both because such a criterion 
would be difficult to apply, and because the utility of the sense- 
datum terminology, as a tool for the analysis of propositions 
about physical objects, would be considerably diminished if the 
‘reality ’ of sense-data was itself defined in physical terms. 
Accordingly, I proposed that in the domain of sense-data whatever 
appeared, and only what appeared, should be taken as real, and 
I tried to show that this convention was not inadequate to the 
description of the empirical facts. Thus, the fact that the use 
of a microscope, for example, might reveal details in an object 

1 Professor C. D. Broad, Scientific Thought, p. 244. 


* Bertrand Russell, Our Knowledge of the External World, p. 141. 
2 The Foundations of Empirical Knowledge, pp. 116-135. 
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that were previously undetected did not, according to my 
argument, oblige us to allow that some sense-data were more 
differentiated than they originally appeared to be, since the 
situation could equally well be described by saying that one set 
of sense-data was replaced by another ; nor, in my opinion, did 
the fact that two sense-data might each be indistinguishable 
from a third, without being indistinguishable from one another, 
make it necessary to admit that sense-data must sometimes 
really differ in ways that were not apparent, since this conclusion 
depended upon the assumption that the relation of exact re- 
semblance was transitive in its application to sense-data, as well 
as in its application to physical objects, and this assumption 
could reasonably be denied. And in a case such as that of a 
person’s ‘seeing stars’, where a number of sense-data were 
apprehended without being apprehended as a definite number, 
I argued that it could legitimately be held that, while the sense- 
data in question really were numerous, no definite number of 
them existed. I admitted that it would be self-contradictory 
to say of a group of physical objects that it was numerous without 
consisting of any definite number, but I saw no reason to suppose 
that the same must be true also of sense-data. _ 

To this last point exception has been taken by Professor Price,! 
and also by Mr. Chisholm,? on the ground that it commits us to 
saying that “a sense-datum can have a determinable character- 
istic, without having any of the determinate characteristics 
which fall under that determinable ”, which, according to Mr. 
Chisholm, is like saying that an event will occur in a given year 
but not in any of the particular months of which the year is com- 
posed. But this is to overlook the fact that when such an epithet 
as ‘numerous’ is applied to sense-data, it need not have the 
same meaning as it has when it is applied to physical objects. 
Thus, to take Price’s example of a striped tiger, it is true that 
the tiger cannot have a number of “ physically-dark stripes 
on the left-hand side of its body ” * without having some definite 
number, since to say that it had many such stripes, but no 
definite number of them, would be self-contradictory. But it 
does not follow that it is self-contradictory to say of the visual 
sense-field, which corresponds to the physical expanse of the 
tiger, that it contains a number of stripes without containing 


1H. H. Price, Review of “ The Foundations of Empirical Knowledge ”’, 
Minp, N.S. 50, pp. 280-293. 

2R. Chisholm, “The Problem of the Speckled Hen’’, Minn, N.S. 51, 
pp. 368-373. 3 Minp, N.S. 50, p. 285. 
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any definite number. For the characteristics which are sup- 
posed to be ascribed to this sense-field are not necessarily those 
that the tiger really has, but only those that it appears to have, 
so that the model on which we have to base our usage of the 
expression ‘ being numerous ’, in this context, is not the physical 
characteristic of ‘being numerous’ but the physical character- 
istic of ‘looking numerous’; and, as Price himself admits, to 
say that the stripes on the tiger look numerous does not entail 
saying that they look to be of any definite number. Thus, in 
saying that the sense-field in question contains a number of 
stripes, we need be saying no more than that it has the Gestalt 
quality of being striated ; and, while the presence of this quality 
is compatible with there being some definite number of stripes, 
it does not logically necessitate it. In the same way, as Price 
remarks, a sense-datum, let us say, of a flower, “ might be blue 
without having any definite shade of blue ”, or it “ might have 
a roundish shape, but not any definite sort of roundish shape ” ; ! 
for if it be granted that ‘looking blue ’ does not entail ‘ looking 
any definite shade of blue ’, and that ‘ looking a roundish shape ’ 
does not entail ‘looking any definite sort of roundish shape ’, 
the same reasoning will apply as in the case of the number of 
the sense-data. And if it be objected that the very meaning of 
the word ‘determinable ’ is such that it is logically impossible 
for anything, whether physical object or sense-datum, to have 


.@ determinable characteristic without having some determinate 


characteristic which falls under the determinable, the answer 
is that, in that case, words like ‘ blue’ and ‘ roundish ’ are not, 
in this usage, the names of determinable characteristics, but of 
qualities which are simple in the sense of not being analysable 
into a disjunction of others, just as a word like ‘ striated ’, when 
applied to a sense-field, may be used as the name of a Gestalt 
quality, which is not analysable in terms of a numerical dis- 
junction of stripes. 

But “suppose ”, continues Price, that “I do start to count 
the stripes in my sense-datum of the tiger”. “A very singular 
process must then occur, which is certainly not change, nor 
even exactly creation. At first there is no determinate number 
of stripes at all—merely ‘many’. Then there are more than 
one, but no determinate number more; then more than two, 
more than three, etc., but no definite number more; until at 
last when I have finished (but not before) there are exactly 
twenty-three. What is this process, by which an entity passes 


1Mrnp, N.S. 50, p. 286. 
20 
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from having ‘many ’ parts but no definite number of parts, to 
having exactly twenty-three?” He remarks, correctly, that 
I should answer this by denying that there was any such pro- 
cess, on the ground that ‘“‘ when I count the stripes, what I am 
aware of is a series of sense-data, not just an individual one ”’. 
But to this he objects that “it is an exceedingly queer sort of 
series ’, the members of which are ordered by “the degree to 
which numerical definiteness has spread itself over each of them ’’.? 
Similarly, in the case where, as he puts it, the result of attending 
to a sense-datum is that “it acquires a more and more definite 
colour, though it had none at first’, he asks “ What sort of a 
becoming is this?” “Or if”, he continues, “you prefer to 
call it a series, what sort of a series is it, in which the members 
stand progressively lower and lower in the determinable- 
determinate scale” ? * 

I confess that 1 do not see the difficulty here. I do not find 
anything excessively strange in the idea of the occurrence, within 
a given sense-history, of a series of sense-fields, which differ 
from one another in quality in a way which may be represented 
as a progression in numerical definiteness. Thus, to revert to 
Price’s example, we may suppose that the first term of the 
series is striated in a way that does not involve there being any 
definite number of stripes, that the last term is not striated in 
this way, but does contain a definite number of stripes, and that 
the intermediate terms include in their composition a part which 
is striated in the manner of the first term, and a part which 
contains a definite number of stripes, this number being in each 
case one greater than the definite number of stripes which 
existed in the immediate temporal predecessor of the sense-field 
in question. No doubt such a series is “ more easily conceived 
than described ”, but that in itself is not an objection to the 
possibility of its occurrence. Neither do I find it paradoxical 
that a sense-datum which is “ merely bluish” in colour should 
be replaced in a subsequent sense-field by one that is sky-blue. 
Moreover, even if one adopts a way of speaking which I should 
prefer to avoid, and treats the emergence of the definite number, 
or the more specific colour, as a process occurring within a single 
sense-field, I cannot see why it should not be regarded as a pro- 
cess of change. Admittedly, the physical characteristics, which 
‘correspond’ to the sensory characteristics in question, are 
assumed to be unchanging; it is assumed that the tiger has 


1 Mix, N.S. 50, pp. 286-287. 
* Ibid., p. 287. * Ibid., p. 287. 
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twenty-three stripes all along, and that the colour of the flower 
is consistently sky-blue. But it does not follow from this that 
the sensory characteristics themselves do not change. Neither 
does Price, so far as I can see, put forward any argument to sup- 
port his view that “the process by which an entity passes from 
having ‘many’ parts to having exactly twenty-three”’ is 
“certainly not a process of change”. I suspect that the reason 
he would give is that the process would have to be regarded 
as being due to an effort of attention on the part of the observer, 
and that such an effort of attention cannot in itself alter the 
real character of what is observed. But even if this were true 
of the observation of physical entities, it again would not follow 
that it was true of the observation of sense-data. It is indeed 
common ground that the character of a sense-field may be deter- 
mined by psychological, as well as by physiological, factors ; 
and I do not see why attention should not in some cases be 
reckoned among them. But, even if there is a difficulty here, 
we may in any case avoid it by representing the process as a 
matter of the successive replacement of one sense-field by another. 
The point, which Mr. Chisholm raises, that one may even so 
miscount the stripes, or whatever other set of sense-data is in 
question,! does not, I think, affect the argument. If the sense- 
data that one is supposed to be counting are too scattered or 
too numerous to fall within a single sense-field, then indeed one 
may come to miscount them through an error of memory ; but 
the possibility of such an error of memory is in no way. incom- 
patible with the rule that the sense-data are in every respect 
what they appear to be. It may be, however, as in the example 
given by Price, that the process of counting terminates in the 
occurrence of a sense-field which contains the denumerated 
set of sense-data entirely in itself. In that case, the question 
arises whether the observer, in assigning a number to the sense- 
data, is or is not intending to make a reference to anything 
outside the content of his present experience. If, as Mr. Chisholm 
suggests,” he is judging that this particular set of sense-data 
exactly resembles certain other sets in its appearance of numer- 
ousness, then, on the assumption that these other sets of sense- 
data are not actually present to his observation, his judgement 
may conceivably be erroneous. For the fact that no direct 
comparison can be made leaves a certain room for doubt; it 
admits the possibility that if the direct comparison had been 


1Minp, NS. 51, p. 370. 
2 Ibid., pp. 371-373. 
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feasible, the requisite resemblance would have been found not 
to obtain. . To concede this is not, however, to allow that a 
sense-field may really have characteristics that it does not 
appear to.have, for the property of resembling, or failing to 
resemble, other sense-fields, which are not sensibly contempor- 
aneous with it, is at least partly extrinsic to the given sense- 
field, and is therefore not a characteristic of it, in the sense in 
which the word ‘characteristic’ is here being used. On the 
other hand, if, in assigning a number to the sense-data, the 
observer intends merely to name a certain feature of his present 
sense-field, then I think it would be incorrect to say that he 
might be mistaken about the number, except in a verbal sense. 
He can be mistaken in a verbal sense, inasmuch as he may 
misdescribe the number by giving it a name which is not its 
correct name in the language that he purports to be using. 
But he cannot be factually mistaken, since the possibility of 
his being factually mistaken requires that he be making some 
claim upon the facts which is subject to the test of further ex- 
perience. And this, by hypothesis, he does not do. 


5. Professor Price’s distinction between ‘ looking’ and ‘ seeming ’. 

Disagreeing, as he does, with my proposal to limit what is 
sensed to what is noticed, Price remarks that I may, in this 
instance, have been misled by an ambiguity in the use of the 
word ‘appear’. His point is that ‘ appearing ’ may mean either 
‘seeming’, which, according to him, “ has reference to judge- 
ments or assertions, usually of a spontaneous and unconsidered 
kind”, or ‘looking’, which “has reference to sensation ”’.! 
Thus, he agrees that it is nonsensical to say ‘ the flower appeared 
sky-blue but I did not notice that it did ’, if ‘ appeared ’ is being 
used to mean ‘ seemed ’, but he does not think that a statement 
of this kind is nonsensical if ‘ appeared ’ is being used to mean 
‘looked’. For he maintains that “it is perfectly good sense 
to say ‘it did in fact look sky-blue, but I only noticed that it 
was bluish’ ”’; and from this he infers that it is also good sense 
to say ‘ the sense-datum was in fact sky-blue, but I only noticed 
that it was bluish’. The fact that I am unwilling to accept this 
conclusion suggests to him that I may have confused ‘ looking ’ 
with ‘seeming’, and so have fallen unconsciously into “ the 
mistake of the idealists who maintained that all cognition is 
judging, and denied the existence of acquaintance ”’.? 


1 Minp, N.S. 50, p. 288. 
2 Ibid., p. 289. 
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Now it may be doubted whether the accounts of ‘ looking ’ 
and ‘seeming’, which Price has given here, are strictly in ac- 
cordance with ordinary usage; but even if he could be shown 
to be mistaken on this verbal point, it would not be fatal to his 
argument. For if it be admitted that an object may appear 
to someone to have a certain characteristic, in a sense of ‘ appear ’ 
which does not entail that any judgement about it is being made 
by the person to whom the appearance occurs, then the question 
whether the word ‘look’; as opposed to ‘seem’, can most 
properly be substituted for the word ‘appear’, in this sense, 
is not of any great importance. We can, if necessary, say that 
‘look’ is here being given a technical meaning, which is char- 
acterized by the fact that a proposition such as ‘ the flower looks 
sky-blue’ does not, entail any proposition to the effect that 
someone judges that the flower looks sky-blue. Then if, as 
Price supposes, it is this meaning of ‘look’ that is in question 
when the rule is made that the characteristics that certain sense- 
data really have are to be those that the corresponding physical 
objects look to have, it will follow that to say that the relevant 
sense-datum of the flower really is sky-blue does not entail saying 
that anybody judges that it is. And from this it is a reasonable 
step to derive the general principle that ‘being acquainted 
with ’, or ‘sensing ’, or ‘ directly apprehending ’ a sense-datum 
as having a certain characteristic, or as being of a certain sort, 
does not entail judging that it has the characteristic, or that it 


‘ is of the sort, in question. It is indeed open to anyone to define 


‘ acquaintance ’, or whatever equivalent term is chosen, in such 
a way that being acquainted with a sense-datum does entail 
making a judgement about it, but I take it that Price would 
maintain that for someone to be acquainted with a sense-datum 
in this way it was logically necessary that he should also be 
acquainted with it in a more primitive sense of ‘ acquaintance ’ 
which did not entail judgement; and the mistake which he 
would then attribute to the idealists would be not that of de- 
fining ‘ acquaintance ’ in a different manner, which they are free 
to do if they please, but that of denying, or at any rate ignoring, 
the fact that if they do so define it, the other sense of ‘ ac- 
quaintance ’ is still logically presupposed. 

If I remember rightly, the argument which Price used in his 
work on ‘ Perception ’,! to support this view, was that in order 
for a judgement to be made about something it was necessary 
that the object in question should already be ‘ given’. On the 


1H. H. Price, Perception, ch. 1. 
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face of it, this argument is plausible, but it does not seem to me 
to be conclusive, since it is open to the idealists to reply that 
the making of the judgement is a necessary part of what con- 
stitutes the object’s being given. Nor would they have to meet 
the objection that such a judgement might be mistaken, since 
Price himself concedes that judgements which are purely de- 
scriptive of the given are indubitable. Nevertheless, I think 
that Price is right on this issue, if only for the reason that beings 
which have not acquired the use of language may still be sup- 
posed capable of apprehending sense-data, whereas I assume 
that the making of a judgement, since it involves the entertain- 
ment, if not necessarily the expression, of a proposition, does 
presuppose the use of language. Thus, I think it improbable 
that animals, or very young children, have the ability to make 
judgements, but I should not for that reason deny that they 
were capable of being acquainted with sense-data. Accordingly, 
I find it necessary to admit a sense of acquaintance with, or 
direct apprehension of, sense-data that does not entail the 
making of any judgement about them, and I am prepared to 
agree with Price that anyone who does make a judgement about 
a present sense-datum is also acquainted with it in this sense. 
For there does not seem to be any good reason to believe that 
the acquisition and exercise of the power to make judgements 
about sense-data essentially alters the nature of one’s direct 
apprehension of them. 

Reverting now to Price’s example, we may admit that if the 
word ‘look’ is understood as he proposes, it is possible for the 
flower to have looked sky-blue to me without my having judged 
that this was so. It does not follow, however, that the flower 
could have looked sky-blue to me without my having noticed 
that it did, if ‘ my having noticed that it did’ is taken to imply 
no more than my having been aware of the flower as looking 
sky-blue. Price’s actual claim that it makes good sense to say 
“it did in fact look sky-blue, but I only noticed that it was 
bluish ” is misleading in this context, since the statement that 
‘it did in fact look sky-blue’ could be interpreted as meaning 
that it would have looked sky-blue to someone who was in the 
situation of a ‘ standard ’ observer, and, on the assumption that 
I was not myself in the situation of a standard observer, this is 
indeed consistent with my having noticed only that it was bluish. 
It is clear, however, that what Price intended to claim was that 
it made good sense to say ‘the flower did in fact look sky-blue 
to me, but I only noticed that it was bluish’; and with this I 
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disagree. I do not deny, indeed, that there may be some 
legitimate uses of the words ‘look’ and ‘notice’ that would 
make this sentence meaningful, but these uses would not, in my 
opinion, be such as to justify our taking the further step of 
attaching meaning to the statement that ‘my sense-datum of 
the flower really was sky-blue, but I noticed only that it was 
bluish’; and it is the propriety of this further step that is the 
main point at issue. My principle objection to Price’s view is 
that it makes it impossible to take what the observer is aware 
of as an adequate criterion of the characteristics that the physical 
object appears to have, or the sense-datum really has, and I 
do not see what alternative criterion is available. I cannot, 
for example, think of any criterion the use of which would make 
it intelligible to say of an after-image, which was consciously 
seen only as bluish, that it was really sky-blue, and I cannot 
see any ground for drawing a distinction in this respect between 
an after-image and a visual sense-datum which happens to 
‘ correspond ’ to a physical object. 

The upshot of this discussion is that I do not think that Price 
has produced any wholly convincing argument against my view 
that the sensory characteristics that sense-data really have 
should be regarded as co-extensive with those that they appear 
to have. And with regard to the meaning of the word ‘ appear ’ 
in this context, I think that I am using it in such a way that to 
say of a sense-datum that it appears to someone to have a certain 


, characteristic is equivalent to saying that this person is aware 


of it, or directly apprehends it, as having this characteristic, in 
a sense of ‘ being aware of’ or ‘directly apprehending ’ which 
does not entail either any proposition about a physical fact, or 
any proposition to the effect that the person in question is making 
any judgement about the sense-datum. It is indeed a weakness 
in my position, no less than in Moore’s, that I am unable to say 
anything more positive about the nature of this ‘awareness’ 
or ‘direct apprehension’; but, although 1 am anxious to 
believe that some further analysis of it can be given, I confess 
that I do not at present see on what lines it is to be developed. 


6. The priority of the sense-datum language. 

There remains one further point upon which I wish, very 
briefly, to express my agreement with Price. In arguing that 
the solution of the current philosophical problems about sense- 
data depended, not upon our discovering the properties of a 
strange sort of object, but rather upon our establishing the use 
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of a new set of technical terms, I implied, or seemed to imply, 
that the terminology of sense-data, though philosophically 
convenient, did not enable us to express any propositions about 
our perceptual experience that we were not already able to ex- 
press in the language of common sense, by referring to physical 
objects.1 At the same time, I also argued that the possibility 
of applying the ‘ physical-object language’ depended upon the 
constancy of certain relations between sense-data, which might 
conceivably not have obtained.? That is to say, I held it to be 
a contingent fact that the structure of our sensory experience 
was such as to make it possible to ‘ construct ’ out of it the world 
of material things; and with this Price says that he agrees. 
Thus, as he remarks, ‘“‘ our visual and tactual data might have 
an eurhythmicrather than a thing-like order, arranging themselves 
as it were in visible or tangible tunes ’.* But from this it follows, 
as he points out, that the ‘ sense-datum language ’ is, in a certain 
sense, More comprehensive than the ‘ physical-object language’. 
For whereas in every case in which it is possible to apply the 
physical-object language, it is also possible, at least in principle, 
to apply the sense-datum language, one can conceive an order 
of experience to which the sense-datum language would have 
application, but the physical-object language would not. Thus, 
while it is convenient, for purposes of exposition, to introduce 
people to the sense-datum terminology by setting forth sentences 
which refer to sense-data as translations of sentences which 
refer to physical objects, it would be a mistake to conclude from 
this that the sense-datum language was nothing more than a 
technical substitute for the other. There is, on the contrary, 
an asymmetry between the two languages which may be de- 
scribed by saying that the sense-datum language is logically 
prior; and this is shown by the fact that, while referring to 
sense-data is not necessarily a way of referring to physical 
objects, referring to physical objects is necessarily a way of re- 
ferring to sense-data. 


1In the Foundations of Empirical Knowledge, Parts I and II. 
* Ibid., pp. 243-263. * Minp, NS. 50, p. 291. 







































IDES CARTES’ SKEPTICISM OF THE 
SENSES. 


By O. K. Bouwsma 


ONE of the most famous of all puzzles in the history of philosophy 
is that generated by Des Cartes’ famous argument concerning 
the senses. The conclusion of that argument is skepticism_of 


the senece_senarallx... eT er ar air armgaren 
thé~question : “Am I ‘awake or asleep?” I want in what 
follows to show how this~puzzte-ts-generatéd, and to show in. 
what the puzzle consists. 

The argument is this: ‘‘ But it may be that although the 
senses sometimes deceive us concerning things which are hardly 
perceptible or very far away, there are yet many others to be 
met with as to which we cannot reasonably have any doubt, 
although we recognise them by their means. For example there 
is the fact that I am here, seated by the fire, attired in a dressing 
gown, having this paper in my hands, and other similar matters. 





“* At the same time 1 must remember that I am a man, and. 
that consequently 1 am in the habit of sleeping, and in my dreams. 
representing to myself the same things or sometimes even less. 
probable things, than do those who are insane in their waking 
moments. How often has it happened to me that in the night 
I dreamt that I found myself in this particular place, that I was 
dressed and near the fire, whilst in reality I was lying undressed. 
in bed! At this moment it does indeed seem to me that it is. 
with eyes awake that I am looking at this paper. .. . But in 
thinking over this I remind myself that on many occasions I have 
in sleep been deceived by similar illusions, and in dwelling care- 
fully on this reflection I see so manifestly that there are no 
certain indications by which we may clearly distinguish wakeful- 
ness from sleep that I am lost in astonishment, and my astonish- 
ment is such that it is almost capable of persuading me that I 
now dream.” } 

Des Cartes is considering a.certain.class of perceptions, namely, 
those concerning which it may be said that with respect to them 
“we-cannot réasonably have any doubt”. This class is dis- 
tinguished-fromi those perceptions of things “ hardly perceptible 

1Des Cartes, Philosophical Works, Vol. I, pp. 145-6. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. 
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or very far away ” with respect to which “ the senses sometimes 
deceive us”. Concerning perceptions in the latter class, I take it 
that Des Cartes is saying that with respect to any member of 
this class we may “ reasonably ” have a doubt. The reason- 
ableness of the doubt in any such case is based on the fact that 
the perceiver in question will in the past have been deceived in 
some perceptions of this class. Hence every member of that 
class is now under suspicion. Now it may be that with respect 
to any member of the first class, we may also have reasonable 
doubts, and for the same sort of reason, namely that one has at 
some time or other been deceived. Des Cartes might have said : 
Jvst as you once mistook a cow out there beyond the meadow 
for a pony, and so you cannot trust your eyes in distinguishing 
far away things, so too I remember your flicking your ashes 
into a bowl of soup which you mistook for an ash tray, and so 
you cannot trust your eyes to distinguish things near-by either. 
But Des Cartes does not say this. He does, of course, say that 
concerning the bowl of soup you may also have a reasonable 
doubt, but not because you have ever been deceived about a 
bowl or an ash tray. I want to notice closely just what in such 
cases does, according to Des Cartes, constitute the basis of a 
reasonable doubt. 

Before I proceed, I should like to point out with respect to 
Des Cartes’ argument, that if it is a good argument, it remains 
@ good argument even though no man at any time has been 
deceived by the senses. Sno We ee 
way upon any instance of deception s as though Des Cartes 


asked: And do the senses deceive us? To which the answer 





is'7-Never—He goes on: Are the”senses~then”to be -trasted ? 


to which he answers: Certainly not. This illustrates the un- 
usual ‘character of his argument. It may be noticed too that if 
his argument holds for that class of perceptions by which we 
perceive things near-by, it holds equally for that class of per- 
ceptions by which we perceive “things hardly perceptible and 


far-away ”. No perception is to be trusted 
We have then to consider what fact it is, about all perceptions 


whatsoever, that constitutes a basis for reasonable doubt con- 
cerning any perception. Des Cartes starts out from what he 
describes as a fact. “. . . there is the fact that I am here, seated 
by the fire, attired in a dressing gown, having this paper in my 

ands, and other similar matters.” It is important to recognise 
that this is introduced as a fact. Concerning this Des Cartes 
has no doubt, either reasonable or unreasonable. In contrast 
with this Des Cartes now recollects certain dreams of his. ‘‘ How 
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often has it happened to me that in the night I dreamt that I 
found ‘myself in this particular place, that I was dressed, and 
near the fire, whilst in reality I was lying undressed in bed.” 
Concerning this Des Cartes is also quite certain. These were 
only dreams. There are here then two facts which provide. provide. Des 
Cartes with the starting point. of his argument. There is the 
fact “Iam here, . . . etc. and there is the fact that I dreamed 
that I was here, “seated by the fire . . . etc.”. It may be odd 
that Des Cartes should have dreamed what actually often 
happened, and odder still that he should have dreamed this often. 
If one is inclined to any reasonable doubt concerning this, at any 
rate one may admit all that is requisite to the argument. All 
that is necessary is that Des Cartes should have dreamed it once. 

We might even admit that once upon a time Des Cartes was 
“here, seated by the fire, attired in a dressing gown, having this 
paper in (bis) hands’, and that he fell asleep and dreamed. 
And Des Cartes dreamed, and behold ! he dreamed that he was 
“here, seated by the fire, attired in a dressing gown, having this 
paper in (his) hands”. Des Cartes, having dreamed, awoke, 
and he recollected his dream, and it was so. 

Now what. strikes Des Cartes.is.the likeness of the fact to 
what he has dreamed. The description of the fact is identical 
withthe description of what he dreamed. This disturbs 
Des Cartes, and the disturbance is obvious in the language 
which he now employs. “At this moment it does indeed 
seem to me that it is with eyes awake that I am look- 
ing at this paper... .” The assumption is, of course, that 
if it only seems “that it is with eyes awake ”’, then, too, 
it only seems “that I am here, seated by the fire... ”. 
The alleged fact from which the argument proceeded has begun 
to shake. But so far as I can see there is no corresponding 
concretion, substantiation, of the dream. The real shakes, but 
the dream remains a dream. There is no exchange of status. 
Des Cartes does not say: Well, maybe what I took to be the 
fact is a dream, and what I took to be a dream is the fact. It 
is the fact which dissolves under this inspection. Maybe every- 
thing is dreams. Curiously, however, dreams are still described 
as deceiving “ by similar illusions”. But in this case, what is 
deception and what is illusion ? 

I should like now to study this predicament more closely. 
Imagine yourself in a fixed position in relation to a garden and 
to a mirror reflecting that garden as perfectly as possible. Im- 
agine further that the mirror is not distinguishable. There is no 
shimmer, no smoothly shining surface. Now then suppose 
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further that before you were placed in this position you thought 
you knew which was the garden and which was tbe reflection, 
but immediately before you were placed in that. position you 
were turned round and round, and made so dizzy that even 
when you had recovered you were unable to identify which was 
the garden and which was the reflection. Now the question is 
put to you: Which is the garden, and which is the reflection ? 
And you must answer by way of inspection from that fixed 
position. You look, and bend your head, now this way, now 
that ; you study the detail of each closely, but all.in vain. By 
inspection you cannot make out which is which. If by this 
time you have recollected somehow, which of the two you would 
have identified as the garden, had you not previously been made 
dizzy, you may also have lost all confidence in your previous 
judgment. “It did indeed seem to me that that was the garden, 
but in thinking over this 1 can see how a mirror reflection may 
have deceived me.”’ If you are bold these possibilities may now 
occur to you : 

(a) One is a garden and one is a reflection, but there is no way 

of knowing which is which. 

(b) There are two gardens. 

(c) There are two reflections. 

You may, of course, conclude that hunches are from God, and 
that God’s hunches are good hunches. So you had better try 
to discover your hunch. 

Now this is something like the predicament in which Des 
Cartes finds himself. He sets out confidently enough from “ the 
fact that I am here ” (the garden), and the dream that I am here 
(the reflection). But too much inspection, or the wrong question 
prompting the inspection, dizzies him. He loses his confidence. 
Is this the fact ? How does one tell? It seems to me that this 
is the fact, but that other too seems to me to be the fact. If 
only facts were marked F and what is merely dreamed marked D, 
everything would be so simple. As it is there is no telling. 
There are in any case three possibilities : 

(a) One is fact and one is dream. 

(b) Both are facts. 

(c) Both are dreams. 

Des Cartes sets out confidently from (a), but loses that confidence, 
and relapses into (c). Curiously it does not occur to Des Cartes 
to suggest that both are facts. 

1 want now to trace the course of his loss of confidence. The 
facts involved, and the nature of Des Cartes’ probing are clear 
enough. Just where now does the dizziness begin ? 
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Let us recollect Des Cartes begins with “the fact that I am 
here, seated by the fire, etc.”. Now he asks: But am I here, 
seated by the fire? His response is: “ At this moment it does 
indeed seem to me that it is with eyes awake that I am looking 
over this paper”. Clearly Des Cartes thinks that if he can be 
sure that he is awake, then he can be sure that he is here, seated 
by the fire. Very well then: Am I awake? I can’t tell. How 
can 1 tell? Well, if it seems to me that I am here and I really 
am here, then I am awake. But am I here? That is the ques- 
tion. Since now the only fact which remains is that it seems to 
me that I am here, and that fact is equally established for any 
case in which I dream that I am here, there is no way of telling 
whether I am awake or dreaming. ‘There are no certain 
indications by which we may clearly distinguish wakefulness from 
sleep.” It follows, of course, that Des Cartes cannot tell whether 
he is here, seated by the fire, etc., or not. One might in play 
suggest that he try going to bed and try falling asleep. If he 
succeeds, he was awake, and then it will follow that he was here. 

Now I want to notice the peculiar question which Des Cartes 
asks himself: Am I awake or am I asleep? This question is 
either a very peculiar question or it is readily answerable. In 
order to exhibit this I want to consider certain other questions 
which are very much like this. 

Let us consider the question: Is he awake or asleep? We 
know very well how to go about finding out. Let us suppose 


-he is lying down on a couch. Tip-toe up to him. Listen. You 


can tell by his breathing. Is he snoring lightly maybe? Is he 
talking incoherently perhaps as men do in their sleep? Look 
at him. Are his eyes open? Does he follow you with his eyes 
as you walk? Does he snuggle his head lower into the covers 
to avoid you as you approach ? Are there lines on his cheek ? 
1s his mouth open? Are there pouches under his eyes? Still 
you cannot tell? Well, talk to him, then, tell him his dinner is 
served or set the alarm clock at his head, and see how he re-acts. 
If you are still undecided, wait and when he gets up, ask him 
whether he was asleep. We know certainly how to find out 
whether he is asleep or not. And the same thing is true whether 
we ask as to whether he is now asleep or whether he was asleep. 

We also have a use for the question: Are you awake? If 
one is awake, one may answer. The answer may then be “ yes ”’. 
If it turns out to be “no”, there will be something suspicious 
about the answer. The “no” may be equivalent to yes, but 
I won’t tell you, or may be uttered in sleep in which case the 
tone of the utterance may give evidence. In any case if the 
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respondent is awake, he asks himself, “Am I awake?” and 
then gives the answer. I suppose that this is misleading actually. 
He does not ask himself since he knows and is not even curious. 
He simply is aware of what you want to know. On the other 
hand if he is asleep, your question is to be treated in the same 
way in which the question: Is he awake ? was treated. Your 
asking the question, “ Are you awake ?”” may serve in the way 
in which any other question or remark would serve. If there is 
no response or a sleepy one, then he is asleep, and you have the 
desired information. 

The questions: Is he winles ? and Are you awake? are 
accordingly readily intelligible. Now consider the question : 
Am I awake? There are certain kinds of experience, I think, 
in which this question is also intelligible. There is a rhetorical 
use of this expression with which we are all familiar, but in this 
use it is, of course, no longer a question. It serves in this instance 
simply to express one’s usually grateful surprise. If to-day, 
walking along your street, you were to meet Mr. Stalin and you 
were at the moment convinced that this was Mr. Stalin, you might 
not then, as we say, believe your eyes. Your words might then 
be: Can this be? Am I awake or is this a dream? Your 
words would be Cartesian but your astonishment would be of 
a quite ordinary sort. 

But there are also cases in which for a minute or for an instant 
we are genuinely puzzled and do ask: Am I awake or am I 
dreaming ? There are experiences of waking out of a dream 
where the vivid peril of one’s dream has not yet passed and when 
the safety of the real world is not yet clear, in which one may 
quite earnestly and fearfully and hopefully ask: Am I awake or 
dreaming ? Then with great relief one may pat the pillow 
underneath one’s head and greet the security of dawning light 
through the window. Such a question may indeed be asked 
with fear and trembling, and here too, fortunately, we also know 
how to distinguish the pit and the pendulum of our dreams from 
the refuge of a real bed and dear space. But notice that the 
question arises only when there is an awareness both of the strange 
encounter in the dream, and of something else vaguely distin- 
guished in contrast with that encounter, and more definitely 
defined as one finds relief in one’s answer. The identification of 
the pillow and of the familiar light through the window serve also 
to identify the horrors of the dream. It’s like coming home 
after a journey, and enjoying the scene of one’s habitual comfort. 
There are no doubt other experiences, experiences of halluci- 
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nation and delirium, in which we can well imagine questions very 
much like this. Macbeth’s question : 


Is this a dagger which I see before me 
The handle towards my hand? .. . 


Art thou not, fatal vision, sensible 

To feeling as to sight ; or art thou but 

A dagger of the mind, a false creation, 
Proceeding from the heat-oppressed brain ? 


is of this sort. Am I suffering an hallucination, or is this a real 
dagger ? But once more the question is to be understcod as 
arising from Macbeth’s own recognition of a, strangeness in this 
apparition in contrast with the familiar order of the furnishings 
of his affairs. And he makes up his mind in a moment : 


oie A There’s no such thing. 


Macbeth does not treat the question as a philosophical puzzle. 
If he had, of course, there would have been no play. Had 
Macbeth cogitated further and concluded with: ‘“‘ At this 
moment it does indeed seem to me that it is with eyes awake 
that I am looking at this dagger.... But...”, he would 
not have murdered sleep. 

We are now prepared to examine Des Cartes’ question: Am 
I awake or am I asleep? What prompts the question is first 
of all notbing like what prompts the question in any of these 
other cases. It isn’t because he is lying down in a posture 
suitable to sleep that he becomes curious about himself, as though 
he wanted, for instance, to know so that he would not disturb 
himself with any noise. It isn’t either that he has been asleep 
and has dreamed and has not fully recovered the assurance of his 
return to the substantial springs and mattress under him and the 
blue ceiling over him. There is no present fading dream, and no 
present emerging real world. And, of course, there is no vision, 
fatal or otherwise, that puzzles him. What, then, provokes 
the question? Nothing but the awareness of a certain facts ~ 
namely, that one may have dreamed something very much like 
what one now perceives to be the fact. 

Now let us try the question in the ordinary sense to see how 
Des Cartes might have gotten on with it. Hither now Des Cartes 
is awake or he is asleep. Let us suppose first of all that he is 
awake. He is awake, sitting before the fire, etc., and he asks 
himself with a perfectly serious face: Am I awake? The 
question seems a little foolish, but let us treat it as though it 
were not foolish. By analogy with the question: Is he awake ? 
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he may try out the suggestions above. He may ask: Are my 
eyes closed? Am I snoring? Is my breathing like that of one 
asleep? etc. To all of these questions his answer is: No. Now 
if he is still uneasy he may call the landlady and ask her these 
questions. What she can discover will also be evidence. There 
is, in any case, no reason why Des Cartes could not answer his 
question. There is no puzzle. But if this will still not do, he 
may try the kinds of questions which the man waking from a 
dream tries: Is this the one-armed chair I always sit awake in ? 
Of course. Is that the fire-place I throw twigs in? Throw a 
twig in. See it burn. If 1 shout will the landlady come in to 
bring me tea? Do. She did. And so on. It’s the same old 
world, furnished with the same pleasant useful things. I am 
awake! Oh joy! Des Cartes is awake, and he knows it in the 
way in which we do discover facts of this kind. 

Now let us suppose that Des Cartes is asleep. Now he asks : 
Am I asleep? It must be remembered, of course, that if he asks 
this, and is asleep, that he must be asking this in a dream, and 
must be asking this about what he is dreaming of. Accordingly 
he must be dreaming of himself as either awake or dreaming. 
But now obviously the nature of the test will not be different 
from the case in which he asked the question, being awake. 
Hence if Des Cartes is clear-headed as he asks the question and 
sets out in his dream to examine the Des Cartes he is dreaming of, 
that Des Cartes must furnish the evidence. Are his eyes open ? 
Is he snoring? etc. We need not rehearse the nature of the 
relevant evidence. Everything depends upon the use of the 
expressions : Am I awake or asleep ? and that one asks, being 
awake or asleep, will make no difference at all. It is clear then 
that if Des Cartes were using these expressions as they are ordin- 
arily used, there is no reason why he should not readily find the 
answer to his question. 

What I am mainly interested in pointing out is precisely that 
Des Cartes’ use of the expression: Am I awake or asleep ? is not 
ordinary, and that his own unresolved puzzlement arises from this 
fact. The explanation is, 1 think, simple. It will be noticed 
that in all these common uses of this expression, the context in 
which the question arises involves the distinction of the real 
world, what Des Cartes introduced originally as the fact that I 
am here, etc. The question: Is he asleep? presupposes the real 
bulk of him prone on the couch, with eyes closed, a loose mouth, 
snoring facility, couch, pillow, etc.? The question: Am I 
awake ? in the same way presupposes the familiar scene to be 
recognised, one’s long snuggled pillow, the window and the 
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peering light at the left, the swish of elm boughs outside, the 
screen, etc. How does Macbeth intend to test ‘‘ the false crea- 
tion” ? By getting his hands on it. He is sure enough of his 
hands. His hands are not the stuff that dreams are made of. 
This, then, the real world, furnishes the criteria by which waking 
and sleeping are determined. 

Doesn’t Des Cartes then know all this? When Des Cartes 
asks : Am I awake ? doesn’t he know that open eyes are an indica- 
tion that he is awake? Yes, he knows. This isn’t news to him. 
He says “it does indeed seem to me that it is with eyes awake 
...”. The trouble now is that he cannot tell whether his eyes 
are open or not. True, they seem to be open, but that is not 
enough. Why then doesn’t he throw a twig in the fire, finger 
his dressing gown, call the landlady ? This won’t help. For, 
for any test proposed, it will call forth the same story. “It 
does indeed seem to me”’ that I throw a chip on the fire, that 
this is my dressing gown, my fingers, and that the landlady said : 
Why, of course, Etienne (she never got my name right), your 
eyes are open. Clearly Des Cartes has abandoned the original 
distinction, the fact that 1 am here, etc., and the fact that I 
dreamed that I am here, etc., upon the basis of which he elabo- 
rated his argument. In order to find out whether he is awake 
or not, he must depend upon facts of the sort he began with. 
He continues however to use language which is significant only 
in terms of the distinctions which he has abandoned. The 
questions ‘““Am I awake? “Am I asleep?” are questions 
about bodies. Since he has ruled out bodies as within the range 
of the application of these terms, his language is now meaningless. 

Had Des Cartes asked the question: Am I alive? or Am I 
dead ? the same difficulty would have become evident. Am I 
alive? Feel of your heart. Breathe over a mirror. Walk. 
Talk. Still Des Cartes cannot tell. Why not? Because he 
cannot get at his heart. Mirrors are always behind seemings, 
and Des Cartes can never break through. He appears to walk 
and seems to talk, but real walking and talking are, if they are, 
beyond the veil. If Des Cartes had asked: Do I seem to be 
alive ? he might very well have answered that question, but in 
the former case too he did not ask: Do I seem to be awake ? 
or more precisely: Does the seeming I, seem to be awake ? 
Here is another way of getting at the point. Des Cartes asks : 
Am I awake? The expression “‘ awake’ we have discussed. 
Now what does “I” apply to? If it applies to body, then the 
question presupposes what Des Cartes intends not to assert, 
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namely the existence of body. But in that case, as has been 
pointed out above, the question can be answered easily enough. 
If on the other hand it refers not to body but to the self or mind, 
thinking substance, then what are the criteria of waking and 
sleeping thinking substances ? Either the expressions employed 
here have no application, or once more the answers are easily 
forthcoming. Is a, waking thinking substance, one which is 
active, asking such a question as: Am I awake? If so, Des 
Cartes is awake. 

Des Cartes declared that he was lost in astonishment, and this 
is equivalent to saying that he was both lost and astonished. He 
writes as though he was lost because, the facts being what they 
are, he was incapable of distinguishing what he perceived and 
was really so, from what he merely dreamed. Actually his 
starting point refutes this explanation. If Des Cartes was lost, 
this is rather because in thinking about “the fact” and his 
dream, he was misled into employing language under con- 
ditions stipulated by his own misgivings, such that the language 
so employed ceased to have any meaning. And this language is 
in this instance sufficient to give anyone a whirl. For the 
language itself is not at all suspicious. It is simple, ordinary 
language. “ Am I awake or am I asleep?” But the condition 
defines the question in such a way that you must answer the 
question without employing the senses at all. You must not look 
or listen or ask anyone any questions. You must not suppose 
that there is any body to examine. Did the man commit 
murder? Oh, yes. And the body? There was none. 

In what precedes, I have tried to ‘discover what it is in Des 
Cartes’ argument that makes it seem so convincing and yet 
convinces no one. My discovery then is this: What is crucial 
in the language of the argument has, by way of Des Cartes’ 
philosophical misgiving, been cut off from all significance. Until 
this is understood, it may seem that Des Cartes’ predicament is 
a predicament of ignorance, that he actually does not know 
whether he is awake or asleep. Once it is understood however, 
one may also understand one’s weakness, one’s wilting, before 
this ghost question: Am I awake or am I asleep ? and having 
recognised the ghost one may say: Booh! Then one may sit by 
the fire and twirl the tassels of one’s dressing gown in confidence. 
It must be remembered that I have not dealt with the larger 
subject, skepticism of the senses. I have confined myself to 
a study of Des Cartes’ argument. 





III—CRITERIA FOR CAUSAL DETERMINA- 
TION AND FUNCTIONAL RELATIONSHIP. 


By J. O. Wispom. 


MILL’s five Methods of Experimental Enquiry ' are unsatisfactory 
in various ways and have been to a considerable extent honoured 
in the breach by scientists; Johnson gave Four Figures of 
Demonstrative Induction,? but, though they differ markedly 
from Mill’s Methods, they are probably just as far removed from 
scientific reasoning ; Stebbing improved on all these by enunci- 
ating four Special Principles of Causal Determination,* which, 
however, are not wholly satisfactory because they do not take 
sufficient account of the possible complexity of apparently simple 
factors or of the plurality of causes and effects or of the distinction 
between the necessary and the sufficient. Certain features of 
Johnson’s Figures can yield matter that is relevant to scientific 
procedure, but it is simpler to treat the subject independently. 
What is required is to tabulate the criteria that are actually to 
be found in scientific procedure. What follows is, therefore, an 
attempt to give a new treatment from this point of view. 

It will be convenient to use certain symbols as follows: Let 
X, X’ be supposed causal factors; E, E’ supposed effects ; 
A, A’, B, B’ be supposedly non-causal factors; & the possible 
presence of a wholly unsuspected causal factor ; let X, E mean 
the absence, respectively, of X, E; let “||” stand for “is found 
with”, and “—-»” stand for “is a factor in preducing”’, and 
“__/_-»” for “is not causally connected with”; and “+” or 
“__*” before a letter will indicate that the factor denoted is 
respectively introduced to or withdrawn from a situation. The 
word “ factor ” will denote either a natural object, a change of 
state of an object, a property of an object, or an event. The 
word “ situation ” will have the somewhat vague use of a group 
of factors, such that when some of the factors of the group are 
changed we shall have simply a new form of the situation ; in 


1J. S. Mill, System of Logic, London, 1919, Bk. III, ch. viii. 
2 W. E. Johnson, Logic, Cambridge, 1922, Pt. IT, ch. 10. 
3L. Susan Stebbing, A Modern Introduction to Logic, London, 1933, 


pp. 326-31. 
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other words we shall have different determinate forms of a 
determinable situation. 

Since scientific procedure is partly based upon elimination, 
though not wholly as has sometimes been held, the first essential 
is to have a criterion by which the irrelevant can be weeded out. 


I. Criteria of Independence. 

Criterion of Independence (1): In a given situation, if a certain 
factor, E, is varied, while the other factors, including X, remain 
unaltered, then it is probable that X is not causally connected 
with E. 

This may be symbolised thus :— 

XABE|E 
XABE§(||E’ (or E), 
therefore probably X—/-—>E. 

The strict conclusion is that probably X is not sufficient to 
cause E. X might nonetheless be necessary, and A and B might 
not contain the other necessary factors. The conclusion could 
be read: ‘‘ There is no evidence that X is causally connected 
with E”; which amounts to saying that X is probably not 
connected with E. 

The criterion may be illustrated by any superstition. X may 
be walking under a ladder, E subsequent misfortunes, and E’ 
subsequent good luck ; or E may be toothache and X Saturday 
afternoon. It may also be illustrated by a feature of Pasteur’s 
experiments to disprove the spontaneous generation in putrescible 
liquids of the organisms known as infusoria : having boiled some 
liquid in a closed flask and admitted heated air containing dust 
into it, no infusoria developed, whereas previously he had found 
them develop in the presence of dust; hence, he concluded, 
dust (X) was not a cause of infusoria (E), since it was found 
without them (E).1 

Criterion of Independence (2): In a given situation, if a certain 
factor, X, is varied, while the other factors, including E, remain 
unaltered, then it is probable that X is not causally connected 
with E. 

This may be symbolised thus :— 

XAB§||E 
X’ABE\|E, 
therefore probably X—/—E. 


1 Apart from the qualification to do with probability, the above criterion 
is equivalent to Stebbing’s Special Principle No. I, id., p. 327. 
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The strict conclusion is that probably X is not a necessary 
factor in causing E. 

This criterion may be illustrated by one of Newton’s experi- 
ments with the pendulum or by Galileo’s alleged experiment 
of dropping weights from the Leaning Tower of Pisa or by features 
of Pasteur’s experiment. Newton wished to know whether the 
effect of gravity upon a pendulum was influenced by its chemical 
constitution. He substituted pendula made of different sub- 
stances (X, X’, etc.), keeping other features the same, and found 
no change in the periodic time (E). Galileo is supposed to have 
dropped two different weights (X, X’) from the Tower and 
observed that they took the same time (E) to reach the ground. 
Pasteur tried samples of air drawn from many different quarters 
(X, X’, etc.) and always with the same results (E).! 

Either of these criteria would usually be taken to be conclusive ; 
but they sometimes lead to false conclusions. With (1) there 
is nothing to show that X is not a cause of both E and E’—there 
might be a diversity of effects. With (2) there is nothing to show 
that X and X’ are not both causes of E—there might be a plurality 
of causes. So long as these possibilities are not tested, though 
there is some probability that X is independent of E, the proba- 
bility is not so high as it would be if tests had been made and 


had proved negative. It is therefore necessary to examine the 
ways by which the relation of plurality of causes and diversity 
of effects could be established. This matter will be considered 
in Criteria (ITI). 

There is also the possibility of counteracting causes ; this will 
be considered in Criteria (IV). 


II. Criteria of Probable Causal Laws. 


Causal laws are essentially probable only and it is therefore 
redundant to insert “probable” in the above heading; it is 
simply put in for emphasis. 

Criterion of Probable Connexion (1): In a given situation, if 
a certain factor, X, is always accompanied by a certain factor, 
E, no matter how the remaining factors and their combinations 
differ, then it is probable that X is or contains a necessary factor 
in causing E and rather less probable that X is a sufficient cause 
of E. 


1 This criterion was not given by Stebbing; she used the experiment 
of the pendulum, but she did so to illustrate Criterion (1). Johnson’s 
Figure of Agreement (and to a less extent Mill’s Method of Agreement) 
is roughly equivalent to the present criterion, and he used the Galileo 
illustration. 
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This may be symbolised thus :— 
XABE\|E 
XA'BE||E 
XAB’E||E 
XA'B’E\|E, 
therefore probably X—-—E or ||E. 

It should be remarked that, where the fundamental rule of 
experimental procedure is followed of varying the factors one 
at a time, there is no occasion for the fourth row containing the 
combination A’B’ ; but it may not always be possible to observe 
that rule and there is no harm in including this combination. 
Needless to say, the schema possesses more perfection and 
symmetry than should be expected in actuality. Further, 
there is no limit to the number of factors A, B ; but for methodol- 
ogical purposes it is sufficient to have two. 

The present criterion is pure induction—or induction by simple 
enumeration as it used to be called. X does not certainly contain 
a necessary cause of E: because the conjunction might be a 
coincidence ; because the various combinations of A, A’, B, B’ 
might contain a common element that was sufficient to cause E ; 
because there is the possibility of £; because an A, a B, and 
might be jointly sufficient ; or because X and E might be con- 
comitant effects of some other anterior cause. X need not be 
sufficient : because it might not contain a necessary factor at 
all ; and if it did the various combinations of A, A’, B, B’ might 
contain the remaining factor necessary to produce E; or & 
might have this; or an A, a B, and é might jointly contain the 
remaining necessary factor; or X and E might both be due to 
an anterior cause. Clearly more has to be proved to show that 
X is sufficient than to show that it is necessary ; hence it is rather 
less probable that X is sufficient than that it is necessary. 

This criterion may be illustrated by the conjunction between 
the positions of the moon (X) and the height of the tide (E)— 
the moon being in a straight line with the two parts of the earth 
that have simultaneous high tides. This conclusion asserts 
that X is probably found with (and not causes) E, because in 
observation, as opposed to experiment, X and E might be parallel 
effects of some anterior cause. 

Suppose we were to illustrate the criterion by the conjunction 
always found between solidification (X) and crystalline structure 
(E).2 To do so would be to overlook the implied principle assert- 


1 Mill gave this to illustrate his Method of Agreement, which is some- 
thing like the present criterion, and he failed to notice the implied con- 
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ing a conjunction between X and H, 7.e. that more than the bare 
criterion given was being used. This is true of nearly all examples. 
Thus if we wish to base an inference on the observed conjunction 
of swans with whiteness, we are also utilising the conjunction of 
colours other than white with animals other than swans. It is 
indeed. very difficult to illustrate the present criterion, but it 
does exist ; in addition to the illustration given, there is also 
the conjunction between unconscious conflict and behaviour 
mistakes, for which the negative aspect (requiring the absence 
of all mental conflict) is probably always lacking. The present 
criterion concerns causes and effects that are irremovable or 
that exist permanently. 

Criterion of Probable Connexion (2): In a given situation, if 
a certain factor, X, is always accompanied by a factor, E, no 
matter how the remaining factors and their combinations differ 
[this repeats (1)]; and if, when one or more of these combina- 
tions is (a) conjoined with a factor other than X or (b) without 
X, E does not occur; then it is probable that X is a necessary 
cause of E and slightly less probable that X is a sufficient cause 
of E. 

This may be symbolised thus :— 


(i) XABE||E and (iia) X’A Bé|E or (iib) XA BEE 
XAB¢||E X’A'B EE XA'B EE 
XABIE X’A BIE KA BEiE 
XABEE, X’A'B'E|E XA'BEE ; 

therefore probably X——>E, or ||E 


(the former conclusion referring to experiment, the latter to 
observation or experiment). 

This criterion is easy to illustrate. Pasteur found that 
putrescible liquids exposed to unsterilised air (X) developed 
infusoria (E) and that when exposed to sterilised air (X’) they 
did not (E). This illustrates (i) and (iia). Again, fresh-vegetable 
deficiency (X) on polar explorations was associated with the 
growth of scurvy (E), which disappeared (E) when fresh vegetables 
were obtained (X). This illustrates (i) and (iib). Again, as 
Darwin found, earthworms (X) are responsible for _vegetable 
mould (E) which does not occur (E) in their absence (X). 
junction between X and E mentioned above. Johnson omits this criterion - 


altogether. Stebbing does not give it separately, but includes it as part 
of her Special Principle No. II, to which attention will now be given. 
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The same remarks about necessity and sufficiency as in (1) 
apply here ; but the existence of (iia or b) increase the probability 
that X-is or contains a necessary factor. Moreover, by ringing 
the changes among the factors, A, A’, B, B’, varying them one 
by one, the probability increases that X is sufficient. It is im- 
portant to notice that this schema fits observation or experi- 
ment: X’ and X may be observed or inserted deliberately by 


the experimenter. E can be observed only. There is clearly 
no great difference between (i) with (iia) and (i) with (iib).? 

As a preliminary to the next criterion consider the following 
statement: In a given situation, if the introduction of a factor, 
E, is accompanied by the introduction of a factor, X; and 
conversely if the withdrawal of E is accompanied by the with- 
drawal of X; then E is effectually * connected with X.® 

It is important to stress that the two phases of the situation 
are not simply found together; they are created by the action 
of adding or withdrawing E. This would show both that E 
was or contained an inevitable effect of X and that E was or 
contained the complete effect of X; i.e. that X or part of X 
caused E or part of E and nothing else. But unfortunately the 
statement has no application, because it is impossible to with- 
draw an effect without directly interfering with a cause. 


There are two ways of making this into a serviceable criterion. 


1 Stebbing—apart from the probability requirement—gave (i) and (iia) 
as her Special Principle No. II (id., p. 327). It was an improvement on 
Mill’s Joint Method, which it closely resembles. Mill did not see the need 
for having one of the groups AB, A’B, AB’, A’B’ of (i) repeated in (ii), 
which makes his method valueless; he could have had A’s and B’s in 
(i) and P’s and Q’s in (ii). Thus if ordinary air (X) and water (A) left 
standing (B) produce infusoria (E), Mill’s negative instance could have 
been that sterilised air (X’) with acid (P) and alkali (Q) produce salt (E) 
—a truth that has no bearing on the relation between X and E. This 
was pointed out by Stebbing (id., pp. 336-38) and previously by Professor 
Broad, though he gave the credit to Johnson (C. D. Broad, ‘‘ The Principles 
of Demonstrative Induction (I) ’’, Muxp, N.S., Vol. xxxix, No. 155, London, 
1930, pp. 316-17). 

It is to be noticed that (i) and (iib) roughly include Mill’s Method of 
Difference, in that presence and absence are contrasted in different instances 
of a situation; the feature of Mill’s Method that distinguishes it—and 
renders it weaker—is the lack of variation in the factors AB. The present 
criterion asserts that X is probably necessary and probably though less 
probably sufficient ; Mill’s on the other hand asserts that X is probably 
necessary but tells us nothing one way or the other about its sufficiency. 

® Using “ effectually ” as an adjective of “effect”, in the same way 
as “ causally ” is used of ‘‘ cause ” 

* This is in fact Stebbing’s Special im No. III (Stebbing, op. cit., 
pp. 327-28). 
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One is to alternate X and E in the statement. The other is to 
~ delete the reference to withdrawing and introducing and to com- 
pare two forms of the situation similar except for the presence 
of both X and E in the one and their absence in the other.? 
Perhaps a better way of expressing this is to distinguish between 
having two similar but numerically different forms of a situ- 
ation and having one form at two different times ; thus we are 
concerned with reduplication in space and identity through time. 
The latter has, however, already been taken account of in the 
previous criterion, or rather is a special case of it. Reversing 
X and E, then, we have the next criterion. 

Criterion of Probable Connexion (3): In a given situation, if 
the introduction of a factor, X, is accompanied by the introduc- 
tion of a factor, E; and conversely if the withdrawal of X is 
accompanied by the withdrawal of E ; then it is probable that X 
is a necessary factor in the production of E. 

This may be symbolised thus :-— 


(i) ABgE and (ii) XAB|E 
+X —X 


XAB¢\E, ABé||K, 
therefore probably X——E. 

Clearly the conclusion means that X probably is or contains 
a necessary factor ; there is no information that would indicate 
whether or not X might be sufficient. 

This criterion may be illustrated by the deflection of a magnetic 
compass (E) when placed near a wire carrying an electric current 
(X); or by the expansion of a metal (E) when heated (X), as 
shown by a metal ball which just fits through a ring before being 
warmed and sticks after this ; or by the contraction of the pupil 
(E) when a light is shone in the eye (X). Compass, ball, and 
pupil revert to normal when the X’s are removed. 

Now there is no need to restrict “ withdrawal” and “ intro- 
duction ” to action taken by human beings; they might have 
an impersonal sense relevant to automatic natural changes. 
Thus when the sun’s zenith is high (X) the season is summer (E) 
and when the zenith ceases to be high (X), summer is gone (E). 
Here, however, it is not possible to infer that X is or contains 
a necessary causal factor, for there might be an anterior cause 
of both X and E. 

The important distinction between this criterion and (2) is. 
that the present one has to do with one form of the situation at 


1 This is Mill’s Method of Difference. 
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two times (so far as the AB factors are concerned), t.e. with identity 
through time; whereas the other had to do with numerical 
diversity in space of the forms of the situation.1 Whether there 
is or is not an essential difference in this, scientists undoubtedly 
place more reliance on whatever preserves its identity through 
time than on the supposed likeness between two numerically 
different natural objects—the feeling is that you can never be 
sure that two specimens of a substance have exactly the same 
properties but that you can be sure that a specimen retains its 
properties as time elapses. This may be true to some extent, 
but it should not be exaggerated: radium and organic sub- 
stances do change when left alone. Nonetheless the difference 
between spatial and temporal unity seems to be great enough 
to warrant our having (2) and (3) as separate criteria. 

Next it may be observed that part (i) of this criterion must 
be distinguished as a separate form :— 

Criterion of Probable Connexion (4): In a given situation, 
if the introduction of a factor, X, is accompanied by the intro- 
duction of a factor, E, then it is probable that X is a necessary 
factor in the production of E, even though the withdraw al of X 
is not accompanied by the withdrawal of E. 

This may be symbolised thus :— 


(i) ABé|E and (ii) XABEé|E 
+X —X 

XABE\E, ABE\\E ; 

therefore probably X——E. 
This is needed for irreversible causal processes, i.e. for phenomena 
where effects persist even when their causes have ceased. Thus, 
if glass is crushed (E) by a weight (X), it does not recover—whereas 
@ sponge would be restored to its original state. Again X prob- 
ably is or contains a necessary factor but it is not known to be 
sufficient. 


III. Criteria of Explicitly Non-One-One Probable Causal Laws. 

Criterion of Plurality of Causes: In a given situation, if a 
certain factor, E, is always accompanied by X or X’, no matter 
how the remaining factors differ, then, subject to a certain con- 
dition, C, it is probable that X and X’ are connected with E as 
plural causes to single effect. 


1 Mill’s Method of Difference could perhaps be interpreted to refer to 
one form of a situation at two times, where the ‘“ introduction ’”’ and 
“* withdrawal” were not due to human agency, illustrated above by the 
connexion between the high altitude of the sun and summer—previously 
I interpreted it under (2) as referring to diversity in space. 
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This may be symbolised thus :— 
(i) XABZ|E and (ii) X’A BEE 


X A'B EE X’A’B gE 
XA BEE XA BEE 
X A'BEIE, X’A'BEIE ; 


therefore, subject to C, probably X and X’—-—>E (or ||E). 


This situation may be illustrated by bomb blast (X) or earth- 
quakes (X’) breaking the windows of houses (E). 

Criterion of Diversity of Effects: In a given situation, if a 
certain factor, X, is always accompanied by E or E’, no matter 
how the remaining factors differ, then, subject to a certain 
condition, C, it is probable that X is connected with E and E’ 
as cause to diverse effects. 


This may be symbolised thus : 
(i) XABE|E and(ii) XABE|E’ 
X A’B é||E X AB é||E’ 
X A B’E|E X A B’€||E’ 
X A’B’é||E, X A’B’E||E’ ; 


therefore, subject to C, probably X—-—>E and KE’ (or ||E and E’). 


This may be illustrated by bomb blast blowing windows out 
(E) and blowing them in (E’). 

Criterion of Many-Many Connexion : In a given situation, if a 
certain factor, X, is always accompanied by E or E’, and if another 
factor, X’, is also always accompanied by E or E’, no matter 
how the remaining factors differ, then, subject to a certain 
condition, C, it is probable that X and X’ are related to E and 
E’ as disjunctive causes to disjunctive effects. 

This may be symbolised thus :— 


(i) XABé|E (ii) X AB&|E’ 
X AB EE X A'B EE’ 
X ABE X A Bé|lE’ 
X A'BElE, X A'B’ElE’, 
(iii) XA BEE and (iv) X’A Bé|E’ 
X’A'B EE X’A’B é|[E’ 
X’A BEE X’A BlE’ 
X’A'B’E\E, X’A'BEl|E’ ; 


therefore, subject to C, probably X, X’—-—E, E’ (or ||E, E’). 


This may be illustrated by bombs (X) or earthquakes (X’) 


blowing out windows (E) or blowing them in (E’). 


Are these criteria at all plausible? As they stand, they are 
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not. We could equally well infer that A, A’, E, E’ were con- 
nected in the several instances in the way in which it is asserted 
that X, X’, E, E’ are connected. On what grounds, moreover, 
do we assert this connexion instead of inferring what is more 
probable, namely that neither X nor X’ is causally connected 
with either E or E’? The grounds are the condition C, which 
consists of one or more of the following five forms :— 

(x) It may be possible to find negative instances, which 
satisfy (iia or 6) of the Criterion of Probable Connexion (2), of 
the form 

X”A Bé\lE E’ 

X”A'B é|E E’ 

XA BEE E’ 

X”A'BE|E E’, 
and others according to the criterion in question. This would 
show that X, for example, was probably a necessary factor in 
causing E and also E’. 

If this is not possible, the connexion may be established :— 

(8) By prediction. Thus the sun’s altitude (X) is connected 
with organic growth (E) and the occurrence of summer (E’), 
and upon this connexion predictions can be based. Usually, 
however, prediction is no more than guessing unless its basis is 
understood. Thus “I once met a Christadelphian who held, 
on grounds derived from the Book of Revelation, that there 
would shortly be trouble in Egypt. There was. His belief 
was true, but not knowledge ”’. 

(y) By applying the supposed connexion successfully in a 
field wider than that from which it was inferred. Thus if the 
mutual attraction that holds between the Moon and the Earth 
is connected with the motion of the former and the phenomenon 
of the tides on the latter, and if this attraction can be used to 
describe the motion of an apple falling from a tree to the ground, 
there is reason to trust the supposed connexion. (An example 
dealing only in existential terms would be preferable—gravity 
being non-existential.) 

(5) By showing that the supposed connexion covers an ap- 
parent exception—so that ‘“‘an apparent exception proves the 
tule”. Thus when Darwin found that vegetable mould was 
due to earthworms, which involved the sinking of objects on the 
surface, he noticed the exception that large boulders did not 


1 Bertrand Russell, An Inquiry into Meaning and Truth, London, 1940, 
p. 227. 
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sink; this is seen to be an apparent exception, because the 
boulders keep the ground dry which discourages worms from 
loosening the soil there. (This is not an example dealing with 
plurality; but it illustrates the point required.) 

(c) By tracing the mechanism through which the supposed 
cause operates to produce the effect. Thus when polished glass 
or unpolished metal becomes bedewed (E and E’ respectively) 
through being at a lower temperature (X) than the air, one 
mechanism can be traced by means of the discovery that vapour 
condenses when cooled ; for the glass or metal cools the air which 
condenses and they thereupon become bedewed. 

Clearly (8), (y), and (5) depend in general upon (e). Unless 
we see reason to suppose that the mechanism can be traced, it 
is more probable than not that X is independent of E. 

What exactly determines us to decide in favour of independence 
or of plural connexion in any given instance ? Previous experi- 
ence or intuition may suggest the likelihood of one or other of 
these. Whichever is accepted, it is entertained tentatively, and 
the possibility of subsequent revision is allowed for. There is 
in this nothing illogical, so long as all inferences contain a reference 
to probability ; for, though it may be supposed, say, that X is 
probably independent of E, this probability statement is not 
invalidated by the subsequent discovery that X is more probably 
connected with E. 


IV. Criterion of Countering Causes. 

The criterion is as follows: In a given situation, if a factor, 
E, is sometimes found with a factor, X, and if, when E does not 
occur, X does not occur or is replaced by some other factor ; 
yet when X occurs E does not always occur; then, provided 
that there is some combination of an A and a B common to each 
form of the situation, it is probable that X is causally connected 
with E but that there exists a change in a factor that is not 
known to be present, K, which acts as a counteracting condition. 

This may be symbolised thus :— 

(i) X(K)ABg|E (ii) X(K)AB&\E and (iii) X(K)A BEE 
X(K)A'B é||E X'(K)A’B gE X(K)A'B é||E 
X(K)A B’¢\|E X'(K)A BE X(K)A B‘é|E 
X(K)A'B‘g|E, X"(K)A'B’S\E, X(K)A'B’E\|E ; 

therefore probably K exists and is not constant, such that both 

X—-—E (or ||E) and K—-—X (or ||X). 

To clinch the matter requires that we examine the factors 
afresh, locating K, and showing after further experiment or 
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observation that K is probably a causal condition by Cri- 
terion II. 

As an illustration, there is the strongly based connexion 
between fresh vegetables (X) and health (E), unfresh vegetables 


(X’) and scurvy (E), but we might find scurvy developing in 
connexion with fresh vegetables, as in (iii) in the above schema. 
This would be due to excessive cooking or to the presence of 
sodium bicarbonate. Again, when the English priest, Needham, 
repeated Pasteur’s experiments on spontaneous generation, he 
found that boiled liquid when kept in a stoppered bottle in the 
presence of heated air developed organisms, contrary to Pasteur ; 
but instead of a glass stopper (K) for the bottle he used a cork 
(K varied) which was not wholly airtight. Similarly with the 
discovery of argon: atmospheric nitrogen was a half per cent. 
denser than chemically prepared nitrogen, and this disparity 
was found to be due to the presence of the much denser gas, 
argon, in atmospheric nitrogen. 

With this last example it might be urged that the counteracting 
cause was not an obtruding factor, K, but a complexity within 
X—for the atmospheric so-called nitrogen was found to be a 
mixture of argon and pure nitrogen. That is true; but there is 
no important difference between finding the disturbance outside 
X or finding it inside, for on theoretical grounds we can always 
take it out of X and treat it as a K and on practical grounds the 
difference makes no significant difference to methodology. This 
last point is clear from the history of the discovery of argon. 
At one stage the false hypothesis was put forward that chemically 
prepared nitrogen was less dense because of dissociation of its 
atoms. Then the interference would have been due not to com- 
plexity in X but to change in a factor supposed to be constant. 
Evidently it was impossible to tell which form of interference 
was at work before the nature of the interference was known. 
It is impossible, therefore, to have separate criteria or schemata 
relevant to any intermediate stage of the discovery, and at the 
end it is unnecessary to have them.! 


1The present criterion is not unlike Mill’s Method of Residues; and 
something resembling it was given by Johnson under the heading of 
Figure of Composition. Johnson also gave a Figure of Resolution, the 
difference between them being that in the one there existed a K and in 
the other X was complex. He himself used the example of argon to 
illustrate Resolution (Johnson, op. cit., p. 239), though its history shows 
that it might have illustrated either Figure. No matter which way one 
chooses to put the matter, there is a composition of causes and a resolution 
of factors previously not analysed. 
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V. Criteria of Co-Variation. 
The general criterion is as follows: In a given situation, if 
variation of a factor, X, is accompanied by some variation of a 
factor, E, then X is causally connected with E. 

This criterion has two forms, which logicians have not brought 
together under one species. Importance attaches chiefly to 
these forms and not to the general statement. 

Criterion of Functional Dependence: In a given situation, if 
variation of X is accompanied by some variation of E, such that 
the series of corresponding values (X, E) fit a smooth curve within 
the limits of experimental error, then it is probable that E is 
a simple function of X, 7.e. E=f(X). 

This may be illustrated by Charles’s law that changes in ‘the 
volume of a fixed mass of gas at constant pressure are propor- 
tional to changes in temperature. 

In practice it is taken that for interpolated values, 7.e. within 
but not outside the range of experimentation, E=f(X) is certainly 
and not merely probably a good approximation. In other words 
the lack of certainty attaches not to the existence of the law 
E=f(X) but to its being absolutely exact. Thus nothing can 
upset the gas laws connecting pressure, volume, and temperature, 
but they are now to be regarded as good approximations—and 
they might come to be regarded as slightly less good approxima- 
tions. 

It might also happen that a new circumstantial limitation had 
to be imposed, thus narrowing the sphere of application of the 
law. For example, the early concept of psychical trauma derived 
from a study of hysteria was found not to be applicable to all 
mental illness. 

X and E may be parallel effects of an anterior cause, or not, 
but in either event, X is necessary and sufficient to determine 
E (in the mathematical sense of determine according to which 
when the value of X is known that of E can be calculated), 
given the conditions in which the corresponding values of X and 
E are found. 

It may be remarked that the present criterion covers periodic 
functions, such that, if X is increased by a certain fixed period, 
the same value of E recurs. It might be thought that, when 
sometimes E has the same value for different values of X, there 
was an interference factor at work. Such an inference, however, 
would be reasonable only if very few pairs of values of X and 


1 This criterion was given by Mill (Concomitant Variations), Johnson 
(Figure of Difference), and Stebbing (Special Principle No. IV). 
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E were adduced, but would be impossible if sufficient pairs of 
values were forthcoming to give a curve. With periodicity, 
all that has to be done is to draw a graph in the usual way and 
the periodicity will be at once evident ; no special steps have 
to be taken. 

Critervon of Correlation and Interference: In a given situation, 
if (i) variation of X is accompanied by some variation of E, 
where the series of corresponding values (X, E) do not fit a smooth 
curve within the umits of experimental error, but if (i) it does 
fall within an approximately straight band, and if (ili) the value 
of r, given by r= Zze/No,0, (where these symbols have their 
obvious statistical meanings), is greater than at least twice the 
“‘standard error’’, then 7 is “significant ’’, z.e. there exists a 
correlation between X and E (or it is probable that X and E 
are causally connected), and it is probable that there exists an 
interference factor which prevents the values of X and E from 
lying on a smooth curve. 

This is not the only, or even the most general, criterion of 
statistical significance ; but it is the simplest, and the various 
ways of calculating r do not bear on the present theme. It would 
be easy to frame the general statistical criterion, but it would 
read in such an abstract way that the better procedure seems to 
be to let a particular form do duty for it. 

The criterion may be illustrated typically by the correlation 
between the tallness and weight of men. A nice example in 
the field of physics can be constructed concerning a situation 
where we should normally expect a smooth curve and functional 
dependence. Imagine a scientist, who does not know the Boyle- 
Mariotte law, setting up the usual apparatus, because he suspects 
a connexion between the volume and pressure of a gas; and 
suppose he gets the following readings :— 


p=90 85 80 75: 70 65 60 55 
v=14 15 15 16 15 17 18 17 


where p is the total pressure and v the volume. If the points 
are plotted no graph can be drawn; inspection of the figures 
reveals little; he may therefore try statistical methods. He 
calculates the value of r and finds that it is 0-88 correct to two 
figures. He must then find out if this is significant. There 
are two ways of doing this, and he finds by one of them that to 
be significant 7 must be greater than 0-71. Since this condition 
is satisfied, he knows that there is a significant connexion between 
pandv. He will now examine the matter afresh, and consider 
the possibility that he has overlooked some factor. It may 
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‘strike him that he obtained the first two pairs of readings in 
mid-summer, after which he was interrupted in his work, though 
his apparatus was left untouched; that he got the next pair 
in the autumn, after which he was again interrupted ; and that 
he finished the experiment in winter. In fact, had he but 
noticed, the temperatures when he conducted his experiment 
(for he was working in a continental climate) were as follows :— 


p=90 85 80 75 70 65 60 55 
v=14 15 15 16 et 18 17 
t=42 43-8 27 27 10-5 3°3 —3 —39-3 


where ¢ is the temperature in degrees centigrade. The interest 
of this lies in the interference caused by the unnoticed variation 
of temperature. Once attention is given to this the strange 
values of p and v fall into place, for together with the series of 
temperatures they fit the general law, which subsumes the 
Boyle-Mariotte law, that the product of the pressure and the 
volume is proportional to the absolute temperature (7.e. t+-273). 

Remarks upon the Foregoing Criteria. 

(i) It cannot be too strongly stressed that these criteria are 
used at a stage where scientific knowledge is incomplete. Hence 
it cannot be held against them that the various factors involved - 
are not known to be simple or analysed into their ultimate com- 
ponents (if any). The factors are avowedly likely to be capable 
of further analysis; and they are treated as units relatively 
to our knowledge at the time or to our expectation of what sort 
of entity is likely to occur in various circumstances without 
the need for decomposition. The latter point may be illus- 
trated thus: when a compass is placed near a wire carrying a 
current, we do not split up the factor consisting of the wire with 
current into heavy, copper, polished, and so on—possible vari- 
ation of this kind is present but judged without experimenting 
to be irrelevant. 

(ii) It is no aspersion to science to express results in terms of 
plurality of cause and effect. Plurality is simply a fact of ex- 
perience and must be included in a factual survey of scientific 
procedure. There is no suggestion above that plurality is ul- 
timate—nor that it is not ultimate. This question is simply not 
relevant to forms of scientific reasoning. 

(iii) It is traditional to deny any essential difference between 
observation and experiment. This is for the most part true, 
but slight exception to it was found. Thus as a result of experi- 
ment we can infer that X is probably a causal factor producing 
22 
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E; but as a result of comparative observations we can infer 
only that X and E are causally connected, 1.e. they might be 
concomitant effects of an anterior cause. Again, with all experi- 
ment, the negative instance can be investigated ; while with 
some observation this is not so. 

(iv) A judgment based seemingly on one criterion may well 
owe some of its force to other criteria—in other words, strength 
of inference may be due to coherence of conclusions derived from 
different criteria. Thus probable independence (Criteria I) is 
strengthened by our seeing no reason to suppose there is plurality 
(Criteria III) or counteracting cause (Criteria IV). This coher- 
ence or mutual dependence of inferences does not lead to circular 
reasoning: for, though it might seem that, if irrelevance de- 
pended upon denial of plural connexion and plural connexion 
depended upon denial of irrelevance, there was a circle; yet 
each inference is one of probability, it can have a degree of 
probability independent of the other, and this probability can 
be altered by the probability of the other. Thus Criteria I 
above will tell us there is a certain probability of independence ; 
if we find that Criteria III and IV are satisfied, the probability 
of independence is diminished and vice versa. 

(v) Mill has been criticised for including under the heading 
of ‘inductive methods” the Method of Residues, which is 
usually interpreted as deductive. I have included the Criterion 
of Counteracting Causes (IV) which is deductive. But I have 
aimed not merely at classifying inductive criteria but at classify- 
ing criteria of any kind relevant to the determination of causation ; 
and there is no reason why all criteria of causation should be 
inductive. 

(vi) It should not be supposed that any one of these criteria 
is superior to any other in the sense that it would be the most 
desirable one to apply. The criteria here offered relate to 
different scientific situations ; each relates to its own type of 
situation and to no other. Further they relate to different 
stages of scientific procedure. Nonetheless; the highest proba- 
bility attaches to Criteria I, Criterion II (3), and Criterion V (1). 
Criterion IT (2) can attain a high probability, after a great deal 
of hard work has been put in on experiments. 

(vii) According to Joseph, “inductive conclusions are estab- 
lished disjunctively by the disproof of alternatives ”.1 This is 
doubtless true to a certain extent ; but it is not wholly so: with 
several of the above criteria we can obtain probability that X 


1H. W. B. Joseph, An Introduction to Logic, Oxford, 1925, p. 444. 
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is a necessary factor in causing E, without eliminating all other 
factors ; the approach to showing that X is probably sufficient 
does require elimination. A further point is that we may obtain 
a functional relation without eliminating anything at all. This 
may be unlikely in general, but it is far from impossible even in 
practice. 

(viii) According to Stebbing } and others, the nature of a cause 
gives us two principles: (a) “ Nothing is the cause of an effect 
which is absent when the effect occurs”; and (6) “ Nothing is 
the cause of a given effect which is present when the effect fails 
to occur ’’. Put in plainer and corrected language, these should 
run: (a) “ Nothing is a necessary cause of an event that occurs 
in its absence ” ; and (6) “ Nothing is a sufficient cause of an event 
in whose absence it occurs’ (where the relatives “that” and 
“whose ” qualify the noun immediately preceding, and “it” 
and “its” refer to the subject of the sentence). These prin- 
ciples are obviously untrue; for they are falsified by plurality 
relations, and (b) is falsified by the possibility of. counteracting 
causes. 


Remarks upon Mull, Johnson, and Stebbing. 
The following comments assume the point of view of the 


present treatment. 

The utility of Mill’s Methods is very small. Only three of the 
five can be used as they stand, and of these three two are seldom 
required: that of Agreement needs to be altered and broken up 
into Criteria of Independence and the Criterion of Probable 
Connexion (1); the Joint Method contains a mistake (perhaps 
it was a slip ?) that prevents it from becoming the Criterion of 
Probable Connexion (2); of the rest, the Method of Residues 
becomes the Criterion of Counteracting Causes, which is hardly 
basic ; the Method of Difference is an unimportant particular 
case of the criterion of Probable Connexion (2); and that of 
Concomitant Variations alone, the most important, though for 
Mill not so, can be taken over more or less as it stands, though it 
suffers from being expressed in too general a language. 

- Though far from adequate as a catalogue of scientific principles 

of reasoning, Mill’s Methods, if one is prepared to be sufficiently 
vague, give a picture of that reasoning. Granted such vagueness, 
one can understand that some scientists have thought they 
were using the Methods—though, in fact, there was only a small 
amount of truth in this. 


1 Stebbing, op. cit., p. 319. 
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Mill had a different kind of purpose from that of the present 
elaboration : he hoped to find ways of making some scientific 
reasoning certain. Some such intention, perhaps, underlay 
Johnson’s work on Demonstrative Induction. Since this is 
foreign to the scientific outlook and irrelevant to it, there is no 
need to consider Mill or Johnson further from this angle. But 
Johnson’s Four Figures do at first sight seem to give us prin- 
ciples of scientific reasoning, provided their apparently demon- 
strative character is removed. This is, however, largely delusive. 
The Principles of his Figures have been distilled. very neatly 
by Prof. Mace, and the matter is most easily elucidated by refer- 
ence to them. The Principle of the Figure of Difference could 
be taken to be equivalent to the Criteria of Co-Variation (V), 
that of Agreement to those of Independence (I), and those of 
Composition and Resolution could be taken to be forms, with 
no important difference between them, of the Criterion of Counter- 
acting Causes (IV). Hence, as with Mill, there is ‘‘ something 
in it ”’—perhaps more in his version than in Mill’s. But the 
same criticism as that given of Mill’s Method of Concomitant 
Variations applies to Johnson’s Principle of the Figure of Differ- 
ence—it is expressed in too general terms ; those of Agreement 
and (between them) of Composition and Resolution are all 
right so far as they go, but they do not go very far; there is the 
serious omission of criteria of causal laws. 

The most general feature of Johnson’s Figures, which makes 
them unacceptable, is that they are given in terms of quantita- 
tive variation of factors. Now in the first place this is not true 
of scientific procedure in the field of natural and causal law, 
which introduces quantitative variation only in Criteria V; it 
is impossible to interpret other forms of scientific reasoning 
quantitatively—where e.g. a glass stopper is replaced by a cork. 
In the second place, having given them a quantitative form, 
Johnson seems to have been content with a contrast of a very 
small number of instances. This would be acceptable if the 
entities varied were objects and not degrees in which some 
property occurred ; but, with his Figures of Composition and 
_ Resolution which aim to show that interference is at work, the 
result could follow on the quantitative plane only by collecting 
more instances and showing by statistical methods that a sig- 
nificant correlation existed between the two sets of properties 
involved. No doubt nowadays we can obtain significant cor- 
relations from samples containing very few members indeed ; 


1C, A. Mace, The Principles of Logic, London, 1933, pp. 331-39. 
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but this is rare, and indeed was not known when Johnson wrote. 
This defect places Johnson’s Figures in a worse light than Mill’s 
Methods. 

Stebbing’s four Principles are in a much better position. Her 
first (Irrelevance), second (Probable Connexion), and fourth 
(Co-Variation) from the present point of view seem to be correct ; 
she fails here only in not giving a sufficient number of principles 
to cover the variety of scientific reasoning. Her third one 
(Difference) would be right if it did not contain the unfortunate 
mistake of supposing an experimenter could withdraw or restore 
an effect. Thus, according to the present standpoint, her treat- 
ment is right, apart from considerable omissions. 

All three logicians fell short by failing to deal with questions 
of plurality. 











IV.—_A POSSIBLE EARLY DRAFT OF HOBBES’ 
DE CORPORE. 


By R. I. Aaron. 


In the first chapter of the De Corpore entitled Of Philosophy 
Hobbes discusses the ‘ parts of philosophy’ (par. 9) and holds 
that they are two, the one dealing with the natural body and 
the other with the social body or commonwealth. In con- 
nection with the latter there are two sub-parts, ethics and 
politics. He concludes: ‘In the first place, therefore (after I 
have set down such premises as appertain to the nature of 
philosophy in general), I will discourse of bodies natural ; in the 
second, of the dispositions and manners of men; and in the 
third, of the civil duties of subjects’. This view as to the proper 
order of studies in philosophy is repeated elsewhere in many 
passages. It would be natural, therefore, to find Hobbes first 
producing an account of bodies natural and then passing to 
study ethics and finally politics. The De Corpore, however, 
appears late, in 1655 when Hobbes was already sixty-seven 
years of age, and it appears after the political works. The 
order of Hobbes’ main works is as follows: In 1650 appeared 
Human Nature with its companion volume De Corpore Politico ; 
in 1651 appeared Philosophical Rudiments concerning Government 
and Society, and in the same year Leviathan; De Corpore ap- 
peared in 1655 (with an English translation in 1656 entitled 
Elements of Philosophy, the first section, Concerning Body) ; 
finally De Homine appeared in 1658, dealing with the second 
section. 

It will be seen, first, that the order of publication of Hobbes’ 
works is not the order of his system of philosophy, second, that 
all these works come late in Hobbes’ life. They are the product 
of earlier reflection, covering many years. Have we ahy remains 
to throw light on Hobbes’ development in these earlier years ? 
We know that he came to philosophy comparatively late, when 
he was already in his forties. But there are two works of obvious 
importance which enable us to follow his development during 
these years. In 1889 Ferdinand Tonnies published The Elements 
of Law Natural and Politic (re-published in 1928) from various 
manuscripts which he collated. He gave evidence to show that 
this work was written in 1640 (cf. p. viii of the editor’s introduc- 
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tion). It is closely related to the two volumes of 1650, Human 
Nature and De Corpore Politico. Again in 1642 in Paris Ele- 
mentorum Philosophiae Sectio Tertia: De Cive was printed 
privately. A larger edition of the work, with additions, ap- 
peared in Amsterdam in 1647, and this was the work translated 
imto English in 1651 under the title Philosophical Rudiments 
concerning Government and Society. It will thus be seen that 
we have evidence of Hobbes’ earlier writings on the second and 
third parts of his system, and it is of interest that the De Cive 
title of 1642 should refer to it as the third section of the elements 
of philosophy. The triple division is at least as early as 1642. 

But what of his studies on the first section? We cannot 
but believe that he must have worked at this section also. Are 
there any remains to throw light on this part of his philosophy ? 
By 1650 when he begins publishing he clearly has established 
for himself his mechanistic materialism, and what he says of 
ethics and politics rests partly, as the reader will know, on a 
mechanistic, materialistic philosophy. Are there any clues to 
this part of his reflections ? 

There exists, first, a Short Tract on First Principles which 
Ténnies printed as an appendix to the Elements of Law, and 
which he attributed to Hobbes and dated 1630. We need not 
here consider the authenticity of this tract or of the date pro- 
posed. The tract consists of three short sections in each of 
which certain ‘ principles’ are set forward from which certain 
‘conclusions’ are drawn. The first deals with bodily inter- 
action and movement, the second with inter-action through a 
medium by species, and the third bases a theory of sensation 
and of the passions upon the earlier sections. Of this work 
Tonnies remarks in his Introduction (p. xii) ‘It marks an 
intermediate stage between the scholastic modes of thought 
which survived in him from his early Oxford training and the 
new stream of conceptions generated by his lately acquired 
knowledge of mathematics and mechanics’. This may well 
be so and in that respect the Short Tract is valuable. But, first, 
the Short Tract certainly is very short, and only touches upon a 
small part of those matters which a study of ‘ bodies natural ’ 
must cover. Secondly, there is no resemblance between this 
work and the later De Corpore, such that we could think of it 
as in any way a draft of the latter. 

The second clue to be considered is one which Frithiof Brandt 
offers us in his Thomas Hobbes’ Mechanical Conception of Nature 
(1928). Amongst Hobbes’ acquaintances was the learned Father 
Mersenne, and it was through Mersenne’s good offices that 
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Hobbes came into contact with many European men of learning. 
Now Mersenne admired Hobbes’ talents and thought highly of 
his gifts. Hobbes stayed with him and discussed his work with 
him. In 1644 Mersenne published his Cogiata Physico-mathe- 
matica—a work described by J. E. Montucla, the mathematician, 
with I do not know what fairness as ‘ un océan d’observations de 
toutes espéces, parmi lesquelles il y en a un grand nombre d’assez 
puériles’’. A section of this work is entitled Ballistica. Pro- 
position 24 of this section is stated by its author to owe much 
to Hobbes. It deals with the theory of light. Brandt refers 
to this passage and then proceeds as follows: ‘ The exposition 
of this is followed by the remark: ‘ Quae pauca praemittenda 
fuerunt ex philosophia praedicti viri subtilis de motu, loco et 
tempore (italicised by Mersenne) ut sagittarum Apollinearum 
(i.e. the rays of light) velocitatem quibus sol omnia configit, 
facilius intelligamus’ (p. 75). Why does Mersenne italicise 
these words? Is it merely to characterise the fundamental 
subjects of Hobbes’ philosophy or was the Hobbian manuscript 
which Mersenne evidently had before him entitled : ‘On motion, 
place and time?” (Brandt, p. 168). It will be seen that 
Mersenne does not say that this is the title of the manuscript, 
though Brandt tends to assume from this point onward that it 
is. But that Mersenne has some definite manuscript in mind 
is finally proved by what he says in Monitum II of the pro- 
position. In this Monitum entitled De Causa motus solis vel 
terrae, Mersenne sets forward a theory accounting for the daily 
revolution of the earth; he then refers to another theory put 
forward by ‘that very subtle man’ Hobbes in ‘the twenty- 
eighth chapter of his philosophy of motion ’, whereby the daily 
revolution of the earth is explained in terms of the resistance 
(i.e. hardness) of the earth against the pressure of air upon it 
(Brandt, p. 170).2 

Now what is this treatise of Hobbes which Mersenne has 
already seen in 1644 and to which he refers by chapter ? 
Obviously not the Short Tract which is not divided into chapters. 
‘Manifestly ’, says Brandt, ‘ Mersenne possesses a Hobbian 
manuscript which must at least have comprised 28 chapters and 
the 28th chapter contained a theory of hardness. It is aston- 
ishing already in 1644 to learn of so extensive a work by Hobbes, 
of which we possess no other evidence. And our surprise in- 
creases when we observe that De Corpore (1655) consists of 30 


1 The reader should compare the whole discussion of Mersenne’s relations 
with Hobbes in Chapters v and vi of Brandt’s work. 
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chapters, the 28th dealing precisely with the problem of hardness. 
What are we to believe? May we not assume that it was the 
draft of the subsequent De Corpore which Mersenne had in his: 
possession and that this already in 1644 had at least 28 of its 
30 chapters ? We cannot see how such an assumption may be 
rejected.’ There is evidence, however, that Hobbes began his 
De Corpore in 1646, and Brandt discusses this difficulty, but he 
concludes that this must refer to a final draft and that earlier 
drafts must have existed before this date. 


We can safely conclude from all this that a manuscript work 
by Hobbes dealing with the first section of his elements of 
philosophy must have been in existence in the early sixteen- 
forties. This work apparently was being circulated amongst. 
Hobbes’ acquaintances privately as was the fashion of the day. 
Now a manuscript has come to light in the National Library of 
Wales which appears to be an English translation of this Latin 
work. This is MS. 5297, a manuscript included in the collection 
pertaining to the Herbert family and attributed to Edward, first 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury. What I wish to determine in this paper 
is, first, whether the manuscript is in fact what it appears to be, 
and, secondly, whether the ascription to Edward Herbert is 
sound. This latter point becomes very important when we 
seek to determine its date. 

MS. 5297 consists of four folio leaves, filled in on both sides ; 
the writing is close so that each page contains a good deal of 
matter. The leaves are numbered 1, 2, 3, 4. The title is. 
inserted on the left hand top in Latin, 1° De principijs Cogni- 
tionis, 2° De principiyjs Actionis, and in the centre in English. 
The Knowledge and the power Cognitive in grall. The MS. is in 
good condition and is throughout in the same hand. It ends. 
abruptly in the middle of a sentence. It is clear that what 
remains is the first part only of the whole manuscript and that 
some pages of the latter are unfortunately missing. It is divided. 
into chapters, and ends at the beginning of chapter 12. 

I became acquainted with this MS. in 1940 when working on 
_ the MS. of the Autobiography of Edward, first Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury.1 I then examined all the manuscript material at- 
tributed to Herbert in the National Library of Wales.2 At 
first I assumed that MS. 5297 was a draft of Herbert’s setting 


1Cf. Modern Language Review, 1941, pp. 184-194,“ The Autobiography 
of Edward, first Lord Herbert of Cherbury: the Original Manuscript 
Material.” 

2 For the MSS. other than 5297 cf. the Appendix to this paper. 
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out his own philosophy, but a reading of the MS. soon convinced 
me that this was not so. At this point I was informed by the 
Librarian, Sir William Llewelyn Davies, that an Italian scholar, 
Mr. Mario M. Rossi of Florence, had already been working on 
this MS. and was proposing to publish an edition of it. At the 


time it was impossible to get into touch with Mr. Rossi because ~ 


of the war and I felt it was unfair to publish anything about the 
MS. until Mr. Rossi had first produced his work. In February 
1945, however, the Librarian received word from Mr. Rossi that 
he had already set forward his views about this manuscript in 
a book he had recently published, entitled Alli fonts del materi- 
alismo e del deismo, and I accordingly felt myself free to make 
the manuscript known to English readers and to discuss Mr. 
Rossi’s views. 

I have not seen Mr. Rossi’s Italian work, but he had left an 
article on the MS. with the Librarian for possible publication 
in the National Inbrary of Wales Journal, but it proved too lengthy 
for that purpose. The Librarian very kindly showed me this 
work. Mr. Rossi’s view as expressed in this article is that MS. 
5297 is a rough translation of an unpublished Latin work by 
Hobbes. The title (1) De Princigis Cognitionis and (2) De 
Principiis Actionis presumably is the title of the original. Mr. 
Rossi thinks, first, that in this Latin MS. Hobbes works out a 
good deal of the argumentation which later appeared in the 
De Corpore. Pages 1, 2, 3 and 4 of 5297 give the gist of what 
corresponds to Part II of the De Corpore, and the missing pages 
of the MS. would no doubt deal with the matter of some of the 
remaining parts of the De Corpore. On the other hand, Part I 
of the De Corpore has nothing corresponding to it in the MS., 
the short introduction in the latter bemg on quite different lines. 
In the second place, Mr. Rossi thinks that MS. 5297 belongs to 
Edward, first Lord Herbert of Cherbury, and that it is in his 
hand. He thinks that Herbert was lent Hobbes’ manuscript 
for a short time and that he made this rough draft translation 
of it for his own convenience. Finally, Mr. Rossi attempts to 
date the MS. He shows that it is possible that Hobbes and 
Herbert were acquainted with each other in London during the 
period 1637-1640, but that it is not likely they would have been 
in each other’s company at any other time. He thinks from 
internal evidence that MS. 5297 is probably earlier than the 
Elements of Law, 1640, but cannot be much earlier than 1637 
for it sets forth Hobbes’ mature philosophy and we have other 
evidence to show that Hobbes did not reach this philosophy 
earlier than 1636 or 1637. Mr. Rossi also considers the possi- 
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bility that the MS. was written by Herbert in the last years of 
his life, 1644-1648, but thinks this improbable. He gives as the 
most probable date 1638 or 1639. 

If Mr. Rossi’s account is correct, therefore, we have in MS. 
5297 a rough translation of what we should expect to exist, 
namely, Hobbes’ reflections upon the first section of the elements 
of philosophy written before he turned to consider the second 
and third sections. It is also possible that it was this same 
Latin draft which Mersenne saw. MS. 5297 only gives us a 
translation of part of the draft and it is quite possible that the 
“re was at least 28 chapters long. 

I shall now examine each of the claims which Mr. Rossi makes 
for this MS. And in the first place we have to ask whether MS. 
5297 is at all related to Hobbes’ De Corpore? It seems to me 
that only one answer is possible. There is a very close corre- 
spondence between the MS. (excepting most of the first page) 
and Part II of Hobbes’ De Corpore. To prove this it would be 
necessary to reproduce the MS. so that the reader might com- 
pare it with the De Corpore as published, but it is too long to 
print here. I shall, therefore, confine myself to certain passages. 
I may take the opening chapters of Part II of the published 
work. Part II of the De Corpore begins with the argument 
from privation. Supposing all things and beings, excepting 
only one human being, were destroyed, this individual could still 
have the ideas and images he had before. 

* All which things ’, says the English translation of the De Corpore - 
(1656) ‘ though they be nothing but ideas and phantasms, happening 
internally to him that imagineth; yet they will appear as if they 
were external, and not at all depending upon any power of the mind.’ 


And MS. 5297 puts the same point : 


‘All which though in truth they would bee only Ideas and 
phantasms internally happning and falling to the Imaginant himselfe, 
nevertheless they would appeare as if they weare externall and not 
depending upon the power or vertue of the minde.’ 





























De Corpore proceeds to consider Space : 


‘If therefore we remember, or have a phantasm of any thing that 
was in the world before the supposed annihilation of the same; and 
consider, not that the thing was such or such, but only that it had 
a being without the mind, we have presently a conception of that 
we on space ; an imaginary space indeed, because a mere phantasm 

. define space thus: Space is the phantasm of a thing 
existing without the mind simply ; that is to say, that phantasm, 
in which we consider no other accident, but only that it ap 
without us.’ 
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Now compare with this 5297 on the same theme : 


‘If wee remember or have a phantasme of any thing which did 
exist before the supposed sublation of externall things and would 
not consider what kinde of thing yt was but merely that yt existed 
or was without the minde wee have that wee call space: imaginary 
and meere Phantasme. Soe as Space is a phantasme of a thinge ex- 
istinge (quatenus existing) (i) [=i.e.] noe other accident thereof considered 
besides that yt appeared without or out of the Immaginans.’ 


These passages will perhaps already be sufficient to convince 
the reader that there is a close likeness between MS. 5297 and 
De Corpore. I shall merely take one further illustration. The 
next point considered in the De Corpore is the nature of time. 
‘ Time, therefore’, says De Corpore, ‘is a phantasm, but a phan- 
tasm of motion, for if we would know by what moments time passes 
away, we make use of some motion or other, as of the sun, of a clock, 
of the sand in an hour-glass, or we mark some line upon which we 
imagine something to be moved, there being no other means by which 
we can take notice of any time at all... . A complete definition 
of time is such as this, Time is the phantasm of before and after in 
motion ; which agrees with this definition of Aristotle, time is the 
number of motion according to former and latter ; for that numbering 

is an act of the mind.’ 


And MS. 5297 states : 
‘ Tempus is an idea of motion quatenus wee doe imagine in motion, 


a prius et posterius or succession. Aristd definitid is the same Tempus 
est numerus motis secundi prius et posterius, for that numeratié 
is the act of the minde. To know by what moments Tyme passeth 
wee adhibite some Motion, of the Sunn, a clock an hourglasse or a 
line made. upon which wee imagine something to bee caryed or to 
goe; by noe other way doth Tyme appeare.’ 


I have taken these last quotations from what is marked 
Cap. I in the MS. and this chapter corresponds to De Corpore 
II. vii. 2-3. As a matter of fact, however, there is a good deal 
of difference in detail between the MS. and the published work 
in respect to these sections. But in respect to the rest of De 
Corpore II. vii. there is considerably less divergence between 
the MS. and the published work, except that nothing in the MS. 
corresponds to par. 13, the last section, of this chapter. The 
important definition given of body in De Corpore viii. 1 is to be 
found also in the MS. The whole of this chapter, with the 
exception of paras. 7 and 25, has corresponding material in the 
MS., the latter being frequently a quite literal translation of the 
published Latin text. On the other hand, nothing corresponds 
in the MS. to De Corpore II, ix. and x. Chapter xi. of the MS. 
corresponds to II. xi. Finally, the few lines of Chapter xii. 
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in the MS. correspond to II. xii. 1 and the beginning of 2. The 
MS. we may suppose went on to deal with matters corresponding 
to II. xiii. and xiv., and then to Parts II]. and IV; but this is 
mere speculation. 

The correspondence between the MS. and the published work 
is, I think, obvious. Can we now determine the relationship 
between them more closely ? Is the MS. a translation of an early 
draft of the De Corpore? First, if it is an early draft it is quite 
early. It does not bear the title De Corpore. It begins in a 
different way from the published work. Part I. of the De Corpore 
is @ logical disquisition on names, the proposition, the syllogism, 
and. adds a discussion on error and method. But in the MS. 
there are only thirty lines of introduction beginning: ‘ The 
Minde of man is a Mirroir capable of receaving the rep'sentation 
and Image of all the world’, and proceeding to discuss very 
briefly memory, the ‘ phancy ’, imagery. Then a distinction is 
made between the derived knowledge of nature and original 
knowledge. ‘There is nothing that truly exists in the world 
but single individuall Bodyes.’ These produce ‘the particular 
effects and impressions or images which they worke or make 
upon our senses’. This is the ‘ original’ knowledge of nature. 
Such is the exordium of the MS. and it will be seen that it differs 
completely from Part I of De Corpore. When, however, one 
compares. the rest of the MS. with Part II of the De Corpore 
one certainly gets the impression that. the MS. is an early draft 
of the published text. De Corpore elaborates just where we 
should expect elaboration. We must not forget here that the 
translator might have omitted passages which did not interest 
him. But again one gets the impression that the translation 
is a fairly full and faithful one. There are certainly grounds 
for believing that MS. 5297 is a translation of an early draft of 
Part II of the De Corpore. 


To establish this point we should have to determine the date 
of MS. 5297. As we have seen Mr. Rossi dates it 1638 or 1639. 
If the Elements of Law belongs to 1640 and if, as we should 
expect, Hobbes’ first thoughts about the first part of his system 
come earlier, then 1638 or 1639 is very plausible. Mr. Rossi’s 
main argument for this date, however, rests on the assumption 
that the MS. was translated by Edward, the first Lord Herbert, 
and is actually in his hand. I must now consider the evidence 
for this second point in Mr. Rossi’s whole case. Did the MS. 
belong to Edward Herbert and is it in his hand ? 
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To begin with, the MS. was found along with other Herbert 
papers. Some of these were undoubtedly composed by the 
first Lord Herbert and are probably in his hand. (I refer to 
these works in the Appendix.) It is thus natural to assume 
that this MS. also belonged to Edward Herbert. At the same 
time many manuscripts in this Herbert Collection in the National 
Library of Wales are known to be by other authors, Henry 
Herbert, George Herbert, and so on. These papers belong to 
the Herbert family, but not all of them to Edward Herbert. 
In the second place, Edward Herbert is the only philosopher 
of any standing amongst the Herberts and it would be natural 
to attribute to him a MS. entitled De Principuis Cognitionis, 
especially when it was not realised that the MS. was a trans- 
lation of a work by Hobbes. It is of interest that MS. 5297 
was sold to the National Library of Wales by Messrs: Bernard 
Quaritch as the work of Edward Herbert. Mr. Rossi has at 
least shown that it is not an original work by Herbert. But 
is he in turn justified in assuming that it is a translation by 
Edward Herbert and that the MS. was his? If he is not, his 
main argument for the date falls. : 

1 may give the history of this and the other manuscripts in 
the Collection as it was set forth in the Quaritch Catalogue for 
1916. ‘The Papers here offered for sale were until the last few 
years contained in a similar oak chest at Delbury Hall, Salop, 
whither they had been taken when Fredk. Cornewall entered 
into possession of Francis Walker’s bequest in 1781 as shewn 
below: Lord Herbert of Cherbury (6th, or 2nd of 2nd creation, 
d. 1738) left part of his estates to Francis Walker and part to 
Henry Morley, both kinsmen. The latter’s estate at Ribbesford 
passed eventually into the hands of Francis Ingram. Walker 
devised his real estate and part of his personal estate to a kins- 
man, Fredk. Cornewall (d. 1783), son of Capt. Fred. Cornewall, 
R.N., of Delbury Hall, Salop, from whose descendants the 
present papers have been acquired.’ Under the heading ‘ Edward, 
lst Lord Herbert of Cherbury ’ the Catalogue proceeded to give 
four items, including ‘ Of Knowledge and the Power Cognition 
(sic) ’, and of the latter it remarks: ‘The Author’s original 
MS.’ The MS. was bound when purchased by the National 
Library of Wales and a title page inserted bearing the inscription : 
‘Of Knowledge and the Power Cognitive (by Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury I ?)’. It was thus sold to the National Library of 
Wales as a MS. of the first Lord Herbert’s. Whoever bound it, 
however, had doubts, as the query suggests, but none of these 
doubts appears in the Catalogue. 
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Thus the MS. was sold as belonging to Edward, first Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury. And there is further evidence confirming 
this ascription. Herbert and Hobbes were at least acquaintances 
(cf. Opera Philosophica, ed. Molesworth, I. lxii), and there is 
nothing to show that Herbert would not have been interested 
in the work of his younger contemporary, especially when he 
was beginning to make a name for himself with such men as 
Mersenne. Furthermore, Mr. Rossi draws our attention to a 
very important item of internal evidence. Towards the end of 
the first page of the MS. two lines have been squeezed in between 
two others apparently written earlier, as if the writer in reading 
his MS. wished to add a word by way of comment. Hobbes 
has been considering the ways in which we may speak of ideas 
and suggests two, namely, as ‘internal accidents of the minde ’ 
and as ‘species of external things’. The writer of the MS. now 
adds—the addition is in the same hand as*is the rest of the MS. 
—a third way in which we may speak of ideas: ‘the conformity 
of the images or notions with the thinge whereof they are images : 
(i) [ = 1.e.] considered as 1° existences or motions in the minde : 
2° as rep'sentations of figures like &c.’ Now, as my reader may 
know, the doctrine of ‘ conformity ’ is Herbert’s own pet doctrine 
of sense-perception. Nothing corresponding to these inserted 
two lines is to be found in the De Corpore. It looks as if the 
translator wished to link Hobbes’ theory with Herbert’s and 
this admittedly is strong evidence for supposing that it is Herbert 
himself who is writing. It seems to me that this is indeed the 
strongest evidence for the ascription of the MS. to Edward 
Herbert. 

I want to explain now, however, why in spite of this I have 
doubts as to the ascription and why I cannot accept Mr. Rossi’s 
views of the MS. as fully established. My main difficulty is 
in accepting Mr. Rossi’s statement that the MS. is in Edward 
Herbert’s hand. We have many samples of Edward Herbert’s 
hand. Mr. W. W. Greg in his English Interary Autographs, 
1550-1650, gives us three samples and there are many more in 
the National Library of Wales. His signature is to be found 
at the bottom of letters in the interesting collection of Powis 
Castle Correspondence in the Library. Some part of the cata- 
logue of his library (MS. 5298) is pretty certainly in his hand. 
So are some parts of Draft A of the Awtobiography. In my 
article on the Autobiography I ventured the opinion that the 
whole of this Draft was in Herbert’s hand (Mod. Lang. Rev., 
1941, p. 187 n.), and after re-examination I am still inclined to 
this view. One must admit the possibility, however, that there 
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are two hands there and that Herbert was perhaps helped by 
a secretary. The difficulty is that Herbert (like many others 
of his contemporaries) used more than one script. There is, 
for instance, a marked difference between his Latin and his 
English hand, and again between his formal and his more 
informal hand. 

It is for this reason that I should not like to say outright that 
Mr. Rossi is wrong. All I shall venture to say is that the hand 
of MS. 5297 is different from any known example of Herbert’s 
handwriting. It is different in its general appearance and I 
cannot see that there is sufficient likeness in details to permit 
us to ascribe it. to Herbert. Mr. Rossi may still be right and 
this may be Herbert’s hand, but it is then really surprising how 
one and the same writer could write in such very different hands. 
I may add that I had the help of two experts, Mr. E. D. Jones 
of the National Library of Wales and Dr. H. 1. Bell of the British 
Museum. They both agree that the ascription of this hand to 
Herbert is most dangerous until further evidence is forthcoming. 

But if MS. 5297 was not written by Edward Herbert, who 
wrote it? One of his secretaries, possibly. We have sufficient 
evidence that he employed many from time to time. But none 
of the known hands of his secretaries is very like 5297. There 
is an endorsement by Edward Herbert’s son, Richard, to Letter 
339 of the Powis Castle Correspondence which is in a hand not 
unlike 5297. Furthermore, Dr. Bell and I were impressed by 
the likeness in the handwriting between the notes written by 
somebody on the back of Letter 340 in this Collection and MS. 
5297. Without going’so far as to say that it is the same hand, 
it, is certainly much more like 5297 than anything we have of 
Edward Herbert’s is like 5297. Letter 340 is a note from one 
Benjamin Evans, of Shrewsbury, saying that he had sent four 
cheeses to the addressee. Unfortunately the address is torn 
away. At the bottom of the letter, however, is a receipt which 
teads:; ‘Pd for Carredg and porteg of these Cheeses sevene 
shillings and six pence the which summe I doe acknowledge to 
have receaved satisfaction for from Mr. Ffra. Herbert’. Who 
is this Mr. Ffra. Herbert ? Is it he who writes the notes on the 
back of this letter, and is it his hand which is so similar to MS. 
5297 ? Was he an agent in the transaction for Edward Herbert ? 
And did he act as amanuensis to Herbert ? Is it he who has 
translated Hobbes’ draft for Edward Herbert ? Or did Herbert 
dictate the translation to him? Yet, why need we connect the 
letter with Edward Herbert ? Its date is the Ist of February, 
1637, About this time there lived at Bromfield, Shropshire, 
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Mrs. Margaret Herbert and her son, Francis, and many of the 
letters in this Collection have to do with their affairs. Perhaps 
the cheeses were meant for this gentleman and perhaps he had 
a taste for philosophy as well as for cheese. Possibly MS. 5297 
is his work and has come down to us with the Herbert family 
papers. The MS. may have nothing at all to do with Edward 
Herbert. The reader will appreciate how great are the diffi- 
culties. And, of course, it is not certain that the hand at the 
back of Letter 340 is the same as the hand of MS. 5297, but it 
is more like it than anything else we saw in these papers in the 
National Library of Wales. 

The important point, however, is that the hand of MS. 5297 
is so very different from the examples of Edward Herbert’s hand 
known to be authentic. And this is important since, as we 
have seen, the argument for the date rests mainly on the as- 
sumption that the MS. was written by Edward Herbert. If 
we could prove that it was written by one of Herbert’s secretaries 
at his request, Mr. Rossi’s argument would still hold. But we 
cannot even prove this. The MS. may have been written by 
someone else, by Francis Herbert for instance. It is interesting 
that Letter 340 should bear the date 1637, but the evidence is 
much too slight to build anything on this date or, in fact, on this 


letter. Mr. Rossi has now to prove that his opinion that this 
document is in Edward Herbert’s hand can be upheld ; and he 
has, 1 think, a very difficult task before him. 


Thus I cannot find any evidence here which really helps us to 
determine the exact date of the MS. What Mersenne says is 
obviously important, and so is the ascription of the Hlements 
of Law to 1640. This of itself suggests some date betiveen 
1637 and 1640 for the draft on bodies natural. But further 
than that we cannot go and we have no direct evidence that MS. 
5297 was composed between 1637 and 1640. Nor have we 
evidence ‘vhich is finally satisfactory that it was translated 
either by Edward Herbert himself or by somebody working 
for him. 

What are the possibilities ?. It is possible that the MS. belongs 
to a much later period and that some author, one of the Herberts, 
took over Hobbes’ published views about space, time, body and 
so on almost verbatim, adding an exordium of his own. But 
this is most unlikely. The other possibility is that we have in 
MS. 5297 a translation of an early draft of Hobbes’ De Corpore. 
It is then possible that the translation was carried out at the 


23 
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bidding, perhaps from the dictation, of Edward Herbert of 
Cherbury. It is even possible that it was actually written by 
him, though I find this difficult to believe.1 On the other hand, 
it is also possible that Edward Herbert knew nothing of MS. 
5297. On the main point, however, I am inclined to agree with 
Mr. Rossi. We have here a translation of a draft of Hobbes’ 
De Corpore, which draft was written, as we should expect, some 
sixteen or seventeen years before the De Corpore finally appeared 
in print. And if this is so, it is unnecessary to add that MS. 
5297 will prove of very great interest to any future student 
of Hobbes’ work and that its discovery is of very considerable 
importance. 


APPENDIX 


I here append some information about the other MSS. in the National 
Library of Wales Collection which are either attributed to Edward, first 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury, or are connected with him in one way or another. 
Most of these are to be found in the Collection sold to the National Library 
of Wales by Messrs. Quaritch and I have already quoted what the catalogue 
of that sale has to say about their history. 

MS. 5295 Religio Laici. A manuscript consisting of nine folio leaves. 
The first leaf (recto) bears the title Religio Laici and the verso is blank. 
‘The text follows on both sides of the next seven leaves and is concluded 
in the upper half of the recto of the last leaf. The first eight of the fifteen 
pages of text are numbered. 

This. MS. has already been published in its entirety in the Modern 
Language Review, 1933, pp. 295-307, by Professor H. G. Wright of the 
University College of North Wales, Bangor. 

Professor Wright asserts that the whole is in Herbert’s own hand. The 
hand is very like one of the hands in the Autobiography (Draft A) and if, 
as I am inclined to think, the whole of the latter work is in Herbert’s hand 
then Professor Wright’s view is correct. But as this is uncertain it is 
best, perhaps, not to be too dogmatic. This may be the hand of a 
secretary.” . 

From internal evidence there can be no doubt that the work is by 
Edward Herbert. But although it is a fair copy, as if ready for the press, 
it is not the De Religione Laict which was published by Herbert, together 
with the De Causis Hrrorum, in 1645 (London). The 1645 published text 
is in Latin, whereas the MS. is in English. Nor is it a translation of the 
Latin text. It is an independent work, although the thoughts in it are 
very much in line with those in the Latin text. The latter has been recently 
re-edited in a most useful edition with an English translation by Mr. 
Harold R. Hutcheson (New Haven, Yale University Press, 1944). Un- 
fortunately Mr. Hutcheson missed Prof. Wright’s publication of MS. 
5295 in 1933 and apparently knows nothing of this Collection in the 


1 Incidentally, it is not written by Hobbes himself, with whose hand- 
writing (in Greg) I have compared it. 

2 There are one or two corrections, which are almost certainly in Herbert’s 
hand. 
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National Library of Wales. His account of the manuscripts of Herbert’s 
' writings (pp. 168-169) needs a good deal of emendation in view of the 
existence of this National Library of Wales Collection. 

Can anything useful be said about the date of this MS.? Prof. Wright 
says: ‘It is possible that MS. 5295 represents a first attempt on the part 
of Lord Herbert to set down the ideas which were afterwards amplified 
and transposed into a medium suitable for communication to the learned 
world.’ This is possible and if it were true we should then be able to 
fix the date as being before 1645, when the printed work appeared. It 
might be a considerable time before, but there is some slight evidence to 
show that it was not earlier than 1642-1643. Horace Walpole when he 
printed the Autobiography in 1764 did so from Draft B. In Draft A 
will be found additional material which is not to be found in the printed 
text. I published this additional material in the Modern Language Review 
1941 (pp. 192-194). The first item deals with much the same material 
as does MS. 5295. Was it deleted from the later Draft because Herbert 
passed on after writing the Autobiography to write more fully on this 
theme and so felt the passage in Draft A to be superfluous ? In that case, 
if also Prof. Wright is correct in supposing that MS. 5295 is prior to the 
Latin text, we should date this manuscript between the writing of the 
Autobiography and 1645. I am inclined to believe on various grounds 
that Draft A of the Autobiography was written in 1642-3, so that MS. 
5295 must have been written between 1643 and 1645. On the other hand, 
are we right in supposing that this is a draft preparatory to the Latin 
text ? It is a fair copy, ready for the press. May it not have been written 
after the Latin text and may not.Herbert have in mind an English pub- 
lication setting out his thoughts in a somewhat different fashion from 
the Latin text ? In that case it could have been written any time between 
1645 and his death in 1648. 

Edward Herbert of Cherbury discusses religious topics in many other 
- passages in his works. Any student who wishes to make a thorough study 
of his interesting religious standpoint must at least consult the following : 
(1) De Veritate, 1624, (2) The passage (already referred to) in Draft A of 
the Autobiography deleted from Draft B, (3) N.L.W. MS. 5295, (4) De 
Religio Laict of 1645, (5) A Dialogue between a Tutor and his Pupil (see 
note below on MS. 5296), (6) De Religione Genitilium, first published in 
1663, and probably written some time after the Dialogue since on page 115 
of the 1768 edition of that work there is what appears to be a reference 
to it as a task to be undertaken. Mr. Hutcheson’s introduction to his 
edition of the De Religione Laici is most helpful on Herbert’s religious 
teaching. 
MS. 5296 The Dialogue. This MS. consists of twelve folio leaves. They 
are the loose leaves (not consecutive) which remain of what was un- 
doubtedly an early draft of Herbert’s work entitled A Dialogue between 
a Tutor and his Pupil. The work was not published until 1768. [here 
are differences between this draft and the published work, so that this is 
not the draft from which the work was printed. Probably Herbert 
composed at least two drafts, one of which would be a fair copy, which 
MS. 5296 is not. ; 

Is it in Herbert’s hand ? It looks to me to be in the same hand as MS, 
5295 and parts of Draft A of the Autobiography, and I am inclined to say 
that this is Herbert’s hand without being certain. But if it is not his 
hand, it is the hand of one of his secretaries, thea same secretary who 
helped-him with the Autobiography and the Religio Laici. 
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And this settles satisfactorily a matter which has worried scholars in 
the past. There is some doubt about the attribution of this work to 
Herbert. But after the discovery of MS. 5296 in the hand either of 
Herbert himself or of one of his secretaries little doubt can remain. 

The Dialogue was published in London in 1768. The unknown editor 
in his Advertisement asserts that there is doubt as to the authenticity of 
the ascription to Edward Herbert, but puts forward certain internal 
evidence for believing that the ascription is sound. Mr. H. R. Hutcheson 
of Yale in the introduction to his edition of Herbert’s De Religione Laici 
discusses the authenticity of the ascription. He points out that. Charles 
Blunt, the Deist (1654-93), borrows much from the Dialogue and he must 
have seen the MS. Mr. Hutcheson also discusses the possibility that 
Blunt and not Herbert was the author of the Dialogue, but he comes to 
the conclusion (p. 72) that this is most unlikely. P 

The discovery of MS. 5296 fully justifies both the unknown editor and 
Mr. Hutcheson. The Dialogue is the work of Edward, first Lord Herbert 
of Cherbury. 

Mr. W. W. Greg in dealing with Edward Herbert (xlix) in English Literary 
Autographs 1550-1650 mentions that there is a transcript of the Dialogue 
in the Bodleian Library (MS. Ballard 54). 

MS. 5298 Catalogue of the Library of Edward, First Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury. A manuscript consisting of thirty-two folio leaves, many of 
which are filled on both sides. The first four leaves (with the exception 
of a few lines on the first page) are filled in by Herbert himself in his own 
hand. The books are listed under the headings History, Theology, Medicine 
Natural History, Natural Philosophy, Logic, Politics, Law, Poetry, 
Romances, Divination, Mathematics, Architecture, Geography, Naviga- 
tion, Music. The Catalogue contains roughly a thousand entries, a very 
big proportion of them being books of theology and of natural philosophy. 
The publication date of the books is given and the latest I found is 1636. 
This gives us some idea as to when the catalogue was drawn up, probably 
in 1636 or 1637. Incidentally, if the hand in the first pages of this MS. 
is Edward Herbert’s hand in 1636 it shows how difficult if not impossible 
it is to admit that the same man could have written MS. 5297 in 1638 or 
1639. - 

MS. 9146. This, the most interesting item in the National Library of 
Wales Herbert Collection, is not a manuscript but a photostat copy of a 
manuscript. The original is at Powis Castle. It is Draft A of the Auto- 
biography. This photostat copy enabled me to discover the whereabouts of 
the manuscript remains of the Autobiography which had been missing for 
well over a century (v. Mod. Lang. Rev., 1941, pp. 184 ff.). 

MS. 597. A large manuscript of some 300 folio leaves. It includes 
within it a long work of many thousands of words entitled Give unto 
Caesar the things of Caesar, a political dissertation. Page 146 verso gives 
a reference to 1644, so that the work was written after this date. It is 
almost certainly not by Edward Herbert. Canon F. E. Hutchinson has 
a note on this MS. in the National Library of Wales Journal, 1944, p. 163. 

Deposited Collections. The Powis Castle Collection of records, docu- 
ments and papers was deposited in the National Library of Wales in 1933 
and 1937, and contains thousands of documents, most of which are of in- 
terest to the historian. An account of these will be found in the National 
Library of Wales Journal, 1943, pages 36 ff. and 1944, pages 138 ff. I am 
indebted to Mr. J. Conway Davies for giving me much information about 
them. : 





V.—DISCUSSION. 
ANALYSIS AND IDENTITY: A REJOINDER 


I 


Ir will be recalled by those familiar with Prof. Max Black’s original 
discussion of the paradox of analysis and my note on it,? that I 
ascribed to Black a belief in the following : 


I. No two sentences can express the same shsbessiin if one 
expressly mentions a relation distinct from the relation 
expressly mentioned by the other. 


Black agrees, however, that I is false, and points out in his reply 
that he never intended to assert more than the following : 


II. No plausible interpretation of “ being the same statement ”’ 
would seem to permit the assimilation of a mere identity 
with a proposition in which a non-identical relation is a 
component. 


It is obvious that I had supposed that the word “ identity ” was 
not essential in JJ—that it appeared “‘ vacuously ”—and therefore 
had supposed that Black was implicitly asserting IJ with respect 
to any relation whatsoever ; I took I to be IJ so generalised. Now 
that Black has explicitly rejected I and reiterated IJ, and thereby 
indicated that he thinks identity is different from other relations 
in a very important respect, I want to show why I think it is not 
different in that respect.® 

The notions being the same proposition and being the same concept 
are, unfortunately, the key notions in this discussion. I say un- 
fortunately because none of the participants has defined or analysed 
them where they are construed as relations between intensions. 
What we are disputing, therefore, is whether Black has imposed 
a condition on the ultimate analysis of synonymity which ought 
to have been imposed. One of the ways of doing this is to offer 
examples which seem to run counter to his proposal. This is what 
I tried to do when I thought it was J he was asserting, and now I 
shall use the same procedure in trying to show that II is not 
adequate. 

II 


Since the original discussion between Langford and Moore ¢ 
centred about whether Moore was interested in analysing verbal 


1 Minp, No. 211, pp. 263-267. 2 MinpD, No. 213, pp. 71-72. 

3 I take it that Black does believe that identity is a relation, for he says 
in his reply : “the double-bar designates the relation of identity.” 

4 The Philosophy of G. E. Moore, ed. Schilpp, pp. 319-342 and pp. 660-667. 
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expressions on the one hand, or ideas, concepts, and propositions 
on the other, no mention was made of other kinds of entities. For 
example : classes or concrete objects. In short, they seem to have 
agreed that the non-verbal entities which Moore claimed to be 
analysing were intensional abstract objects to be distinguished 
from classes as well as concrete objects. But in this connection 
Black remarks: “ ... I shall adopt Moore’s usage and speak of 
concepts as the meaning of certain expressions, but the argument will 
be independent of any positive view of the nature of the entities de- 
signated by the expressions in question ”.+ [should like to emphasise 
however, that the fact that they are intensions is of the utmost 
importance. I do not think Black would deny this, but I stress 
this here lest his liberality with regard to “any positive view of 
the nature of the entities” lead someone to drop the requirement 
that they be intensions. This would be unsatisfactory because 
no analogous paradox arises in the case of classes (and classes are 
the other abstract entities which are likely to be confused with 
concepts or attributes). If one asserts truly that the class of men 
is identical with the class of featherless bipeds, and means thereby 
simply that the two classes contain the same members, it does not 
follow that the sentence “ the class of men is identical with the class 
of featherless bipeds ” and the sentence “ the class of men is identical 
with the class of men” express the same proposition. At best, 
one can assume that if the first is true the second will be true. Subject 
to certain important restrictions pointed out recently by Prof. W. V. 
Quine,” we may accept what he calls the principle of substitutivity 
as applied to class-identity. “It provides”, he says, “ that given 
a true statement of identity, one of its two terms may be substituted 
for the other in any true statement and the result will be true *”. 
Notice that tbis principle does not provide that the result will express 
the same proposition. But it might be expected that an analogous 
principle would hold in the case of identity of concepts or attributes. 
Namely : 


III. Given a true statement of identity of attributes, X, one of 

' its two terms may be substituted for the other in any state- 
ment Y, and the result will express the same proposition 
as Y.4 


The paradox of analysis is intimately related to our tacit accept- 
ance of this principle. We begin with a true statement of identity 


1 ‘Mem, No. 211, p. 263. 

“F Notes on Existence and Necessity ”, Journal of Philosophy, Vol. XL, 
pp. 118. 127 (1943). 2 Op. cit., p. 113. 

“It should be observed that the word “‘ statement ” a8 used by Quine 
in his formulation and as used by myself designates a property of verbal 
expressions. It is used differently by Black in his principle JZ, where it 
is equivalent to “ proposition’. This should cause no confusion, since 
I think the context will make clear which sense is being employed. 
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of attributes (using “b”, “m”, and “s” as abbreviations for.the 
words “ brother ”, “ male ”, and “ sibling ” respectively) : 


(1) b = ms 


This last statement is then taken as our X as well as our Y, for now 
we substitute ‘“‘ ms” for “‘ b”’ in (1) and get as a result : 


(2) b=b. 


In accordance with principle JJ, (1) and (2) express the same 
proposition. Nevertheless, it would appear to some that (1) does 
not express the proposition expressed by (2).! Even in the absence 
of a clear analysis of expressing the same proposition they feel un- 
comfortable about such a result. One of the roots of such discomfort 
is the conviction that analysis ought not to issue in triviality. Hence 
the feeling that we ought to examine the argument. No one, I 
think, rejects principle JZ, but it may very well be that it contains 
the source of the trouble. Most of the attention has centred 
about whether (1) properly expresses the analysis of a concept like 
brother.? 


III 


Black’s argument, as advanced in bis original note, contains two 
parts—one in which he tries to show that analyses should be framed 
in a@ certain way, the other in which he advances the generalisation 
I have labelled JZ. In addition to JI Black requires the assumption 


(call it JV) that the sentence : 


(3) The concept being a brother is identical with the concept being 
a male sibling. 

expresses a proposition which is expressed in a “ misleading way ” 

by (1), and which is expressed in a “ less misleading way ” by : 


(4) B(b,m,3). 


1 It should be remembered that (1) and (2) are conditionallysynonymous, 
They are synonymous on the condition that (1) is true. This is different 
from what might be called the case of absolute synonymity, where two 
sentences are said to be synonymous independently of their truth or falsity. 
It is made evident by the fact that we can’t deduce (1) from (2) without 
assuming that (1) is true. On the other hand given the statement “ If 
(1) is true then (1) and (2) are synonymous” and the statement “ (1) is 
true”, we are able to derive that (1) and (2) are synonymous—absolutely. 
This is puzzling. 

2 In his first note Black argues that by reasoning similar to that used 
in deriving the paradox of analysis one could derive that “21 = 3 x 7” 
and ‘‘2] = 21” are synonymous. But here I venture the suggestion 
that the arithmetical equation is not an identity of attributes or intensions. 
It follows that principle III is not applicable to it, and a paradox is not 
forthcoming. But this is tentative, and involves the truth of Russell’s 
claim that the notion of identity defined by Leibniz’s principle is adequate 
for all mathematical equations. 


ce 
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In (4), he points out, mention is made of three concepts and the 
three-termed relation B-“ which holds whenever the first term is 
the ‘conjunct’ of the others”. By means of JJ and IV Black 
concludes that no analysis could result in a sentence synonymous 
with an identity because ‘“‘ B(b,m,s)”’ (the proper expression of an 
analysis) mentions the relation B. Since B is not the relation of 
identity “ B(b,m,s)” could not express a proposition also expressed 
by a sentence that wergcweny identity. All this, remember, on the 
assumption that “b= ” expresses: the meaning of (3) in a mis- 
leading way whereas “ Bibsma) ” is quite proper. 

For Black the important point about “‘ B(b,m,s) ” is its mentioning 
three different concepts which are related by B. Now B is said to 
hold between these three concepts “ whenever the first term is the 
‘conjunct’ of the others ”. I conclude, therefore, that ** B(b,m,s)” 
is synonymous with “b is the conjunct of m ands’ a9 is, that 
they express the same proposition. But what does “is? mean in 
this last sentence ? Doesn’t it mean “ is identical with’ > 9 Doesn’t 
the sentence “ b is the conjunct of m and s”’ mean exactly what is 
meant by “bd is identical with the conjunct of m ands”? And 
furthermore, if we agree to let the double-bar stand for the relation 
is identical with, and if we agree that the expression “ ms” is short 
for “‘ the conjunct of m and s”’, can’t we express “ b is the conjunct 
of mand s” by “b=ms”? And doesn’t it follow, then, that the 
three sentences : ‘‘ B(b,m,s)”’, “bis the conjunct of m and s” and 
“b=ms” all express the same proposition? And if they do, 
isn’t it obvious that if there was a paradox before Black’s sentence 
“* B(b,m,s) ”’ was introduced, its presence in no way removes the 
paradox? In fact, doesn’t it merely force us to use one more step 
in producing our paradoxical conclusion? Finally, doesn’t the 
synonymity of “b= ms” and “ B(b,m,s)” reveal a case in which 
a sentence expressly mentioning the relation of identity is synony- 
mous with one that expressly mentions the relation B? Why, 
then, does this fail to furnish a counter-example to IJ? Black 
must show why these two sentences are not synonymous on the 
basis of his own explanation of the meaning of “BB”. If he cannot, 
then he has provided a most convincing counter-example to the 
principle he proposes. It is interesting to observe how Black 
characterises the relation between these two sentences. He says 
that one of them expresses what Moore intended to express by (3) in 
a “ misleading ” way, and that the other expresses Moore’s meaning 
in a “less misleading way”. Quite clearly this permits them both 
to be synonymous. Black’s rejection of “ 6 = ms ”’ is half-hearted ; 
he does not want analyses expressed in that manner, but he is not 
as ruthless as Russell is with the sentences that cause his paradox. 
Russell declares them meaningless ; Black’s difficult sentences are 
merely “ mish 

-I will admit that if we choose to express analyses in the manner 
suggested by Black we cannot apply principle JJ to them directly. 
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_ But obviously if Black’s sentence is synonymous with “‘b = ms” 
we can transform it into that and then apply principle III to get 
the paradox. Now, if we accept the transitivity of the relation of 
synonymity, then if “ B(b,m,s)” is synonymous with “b= ms” 
and “6 = ms” is synonymous with “b= 6”, then “ B(b,m,s) ” is 
synonymous with “b=b”. It follows that Black’s principle is 
contradicted. Now Black may protest against this conclusion but 
in so doing he merely registers his distress at the paradox in another 
way. I do not think, however, that his view of the way in which 
analyses ought to be framed can help us to avoid it so long as B is 
defined as the relation which holds between b, m, and s whenever b 
is the conjunct of m and s. 
Morton G. Wuire. 





VI.—CRITICAL NOTICE. 


Ethics and Language. By Cuar.es L. Stevenson. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, and London: Humphrey Milford, 
Oxford University Press, 1944. Pp. xii + 338. $4.00. 


At last an able writer has thought it worth while to produce a detailed 
study of the expletive theory of morals, which was set adrift on the 
tides of philosophical discussion by writers who were not strongly 
interested in ethics. This, of course, is only a rough and ready 
summary of what Stevenson has done. If the expletive theory is 
that “it’s wrong to steal” is equivalent to “stealing! fie!” and 
if the subjectivist theory is that it’s equivalent to “ stealing tends 
to make me indignant ”, Stevenson’s theory lies somewhere between 
the two. But let me say at once that Stevenson would not do any- 
thing so crude as to allege that any of these forms of words is equiva- 
lent to some other, without a hundred essential qualifications about 
the circumstances and the purpose for which the words are being used. 

Stevenson’s book might be described as a sustained attempt to 
meet the classical type of objection to relativist and subjectivist 
ethical theories: the type which Professor Moore expressed by 
saying that, if a certain view were true, “ there is absolutely no such 
thing as a difference of opinion upon moral questions”. Stevenson 
seeks to show that, although the only concepts to be used in analysing 
moral judgements are of the kind commonly used in relativist or 
subjectivist analyses, there can still be differences of opinion, and 
where there are not differences of opinion there can be differences 
which look very much like differences of opinion, which Stevenson 
calls differences of “ attitude’. It is because differences of attitude 
look so much like differences of opinion that we assume differences 
on moral questions must be of opinion, and thus are convinced by 
Moore’s kind of argument. 

Stevenson sets out to explain just what people are doing when 
they are disagreeing in their moral judgements. Such disagreement, 
he says, is “of a dual nature ”, involving both “ disagreement in 
belief” and “disagreement in attitude”. Although many other 
writers, such as I. A. Richards, have sought to refer to attitudes in 
interpreting judgements of value, they have tended, Stevenson 
thinks, to confuse disagreement in attitude with disagreement in 
beliefs about attitudes. They have not distinguished steadily 


. } There are a great many inverted commas in this notice. Sometimes 
they mean that an expression is being spoken about, sometimes that it is 
being quoted, and sometimes they mean both. I think which they mean 
is obvious from the context, so it did not seem worth while to introduce 
@ more precise notation. 
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- enough between my believing that ‘‘ X will satisfy more appetites 
than it frustrates ’, and my feeling favourably disposed towards X. 
The “central problem of ethical analysis” is “ one of showing in 
detail how beliefs and attitudes are related”. Stevenson distin- 
guishes “ ethical analysis” from “ normative or evaluative ethics”. 
He claims to be doing only the former, which he thinks a necessary 
preliminary to the study of normative questions, but he judges the 
latter (normatively) to be “ far the most important branch of ethics ”’. 

Stevenson’s main topic is the way in which we use such words as 
“good ” and “bad”. He implies that there is a distinction between 
the ethical and the non-ethical use of this class of words. The 
distinction seems to be drawn by reference to certain “ peculiarly 
moral ” feelings and attitudes, of approval, disapproval, and so on, 
which can be distinguished from mere gratification or annoyance. 
“ Good ” is used ethically when it is related in the way to be indicated 
below to one of the former attitudes. Stevenson would probably 
hold that there is no abrupt division between one kind of use and the 
other, and that even the non-ethical uses can be interpreted on the 
lines he has laid down. 

Two “ patterns of analysis ” of our use of these words are offered. 
To summarise these patterns very roughly: According to the first 
“this is good ” means “ I approve of this ; do so as well” ; accord- 
ing to the second pattern “this is good” ~.zans “ ‘ this has qualities 
or relations X, Y, Z . . .’, except that ‘good’ has . . . a laudatory 
emotive meaning which permits it to express the speaker’s approval, 
and tends to evoke the approval of the hearer”. Stevenson wisely 
issues @ warning, at the outset, that brief statements of equivalence, 
such as those just quoted, “will not be adequate to the subtleties 
of common usage ”’, and “ will be markedly inaccurate”. They are 
to be regarded as “ working models ”’. 

Suppose we apply the first pattern. If A says “this is good ”’ 
and B says “ this is bad ’’, each of them, if he is speaking sincerely, 
is expressing a belief: A a belief that he himself has one kind of 
feeling, and B a belief that he himself has another kind of feeling. 
We may appropriately say that A and B are disagreeing, but it is 
not in belief that they are disagreeing. A’s belief is not a contrary 
of B’s. 

It is important for Stevenson’s purpose that the “ first pattern 
analysis ” should contain the imperative clause “do so as well ”’, 
rather than the corresponding “ declarative” statement “I want 
you to do so as well”. For though this statement might be used to 
serve much the same purpose as an imperative, it might also be 
interpreted as “a bare introspective report”. By insisting on the 
imperative Stevenson draws attention to “the fact that ‘good ’ is 
used . . . in strengthening, altering, and guiding . . . attitudes ”’. 

But the imperative clause is an imperfect way of exhibiting this 
property of “good”. For in the first place direct commands often 
provoke resistance, and “ good” does not have “ this stultifying 
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effect”. Secondly, direct commands are often used simply to pro- 
duce obedience, not to promote discussion ; while “ good” may be 
used as a means of forwarding ‘‘ a co-operative moral enterprise ”’. 

The “ declarative ” clause is also imperfect. For even if “‘ good ” 
is sometimes used partly for the “ declarative ” purpose of stating 
that someone has a feeling of approval, it is also often used partly 
for the “ declarative’ purpose of making certain “ descriptive ” 
statements about the object approved of. These “ descriptive ” 
statements might alternatively be viewed as giving the reasons for 
the judgement that something is good: but it would be a denial of 
the “ flexibility of common language ” to suppose that they are not 
sometimes part of the “descriptive ’’ meaning of “good”. To 
redress this inadequacy of the first pattern of analysis recourse must 
be had to the second pattern. 

Stevenson is keenly aware of the complex reverberations of natural 
language, and of the danger of disguising its richness by ignoring 
“ attendant circumstances ”, and by offering substitutive definitions 
as though the definiens and the definiendum were readily inter- 
changeable whatever the background of discourse might be. His 
procedure is therefore to give directions for carrying out analyses 
in individual cases, rather than ready-made analyses which are sup- 
posed to be generally applicable. 

In a long and rather difficult chapter on the “ pragmatic aspects 
of meaning’, Stevenson explains the term “emotive meaning ”’. 
To justify the use of this expression it is necessary to give ‘‘ meaning ” 
such a sense that “ emotive ” and “ descriptive ” meaning, and any 
other kinds that may be recognised, will be species of a single genus. 
Since the emotive meaning of a sign must have something to do with 
the emotions it arouses, or the emotions which prompt its use, and 
since these emotions will certainly be highly variable, it might be 
supposed that the emotive meaning must also be highly variable. 
Yet a definition will be of no use unless it gives us under the name 
of “meaning” something relatively constant. The required con- 
stancy is secured by defining the meaning of a sign as its disposition 
to produce certain effects in the hearer (or reader), and its disposition 
to be produced by certain states of the speaker (or writer). The 
effects (or causes) may vary with attendant circumstances, but the 
disposition is constant provided the sign always has more or less 
the same effects (or causes) in more or less the same circumstances. 
For brevity I shall refer henceforward only to the sign’s relation 
to the hearer, not its relation to the reader, speaker or writer. 

Only some of a sign’s dispositions to affect hearers could possibly 
be called part of its meaning. The relevant dispositions are those 
which “ have been caused by, and would not have developed without, 
an elaborate process of conditioning which has attended the sign’s 
use in communication”. One has an uneasy feeling that this may 
be circular: for may it not be the case that to say a sign has been 
used in communication is té'say that it has been used with a meaning ? 
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An “ emotive ” meaning is “‘a meaning in which the response . . . 
is a range of emotions ”’, or, more strictly, of “ feelings and attitudes ”’. 
Attitudes are themselves dispositions on the part of the hearer or 
speaker. The “ descriptive ” meaning of a sign is a “ disposition to 
produce cognitive mental processes’, or a “ disposition to affect 
cognition . . . caused by an elaborate process of conditioning that 
has attended the sign’s use in communication . . . rendered fixed, 
at least to a considerable degree, by linguistic rules”. The point 
about linguistic rules is something like this. The sentence “ John 
is a remarkable athlete ” might make some people think that John 
was tall. But the disposition of the word “ athlete ” to make people 
think this would not be part of its descriptive meaning, although 
this disposition might satisfy the other clauses of the definition of 
“descriptive meaning”. Linguistic rules “ relate symbols to each 
other ”’, and there is no linguistic rule relating “ athlete ” to “tall”. 

Here also I am uneasy. The people who thought John was tall 
might, of course, well be wrong. But suppose they thought John 
had well developed leg muscles they would almost certainly be right. 
So is the disposition of the word “ athlete” to make people think 
this part of its descriptive meaning ? If it is, there must be a linguis- 
tic rule connecting the word “ athlete’ with the phrase “ having 
well developed leg muscles”. We hesitate to say there is such a 
rule. Yet if John ran like the wind and had very ill developed leg 
muscles we might say “ John isn’t really an athlete, he’s a sort of 
magician’. One would have liked to see a more detailed discussion 
of linguistic rules, taking account of these many no man’s land 
cases (cases whose area is so much greater than that of a border 
line) in which it seems equally inappropriate to say that there is a 
linguistic rule and that there isn’t. Stevenson recognises that the 
distinction between what a word means and what it suggests is 
“often beyond the precision of ordinary language”; but I wish 
he had gone into the point more deeply. 

The “emotive.” meaning of a sign may be to a greater or less 
extent “Sindependent ” of or “dependent” on its “ descriptive ” 
meaning. I will illustrate what I think is Stevenson’s point here 
by developing two of his examples in my own way. The word 
“democracy ’’, as we sometimes use it to-day, has a descriptive 
meaning not unlike that of “ Snpoxparia” as Plato used it. But 
the emotive meaning which “democracy” has for democratically 
minded people today is very different from the emotive meaning 
which “ dnpoxparia” had for Plato and his friends. Its emotive 
meaning is therefore relatively independent of its descriptive mean- 
ing. The same conclusion follows if we reflect that two people may 
attach somewhat different descriptive meanings to the word “ demo- 
cracy”’?: one may mean primarily a relation between government 
and the will of the people; and the other may mean primarily 
equality of opportunity and freedom of social intercourse. But the 
word may tend to evoke much the same feelings and attitudes in 
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both of them. Secondly, consider the word “ liberty ’’, as it occurs 
in the two following sentences. (1) “ Liberty of engagement is re- 
stricted in war time”; (2) “this editor has taken liberties with 
Shakespeare’s text’. We may well hold that “liberty ” in (1) has 
a different descriptive meaning from “liberty” in (2). Attendant 
circumstances indicate in which way it is being used. “ Liberty ” 
in use (1) has a disposition to evoke a different set of feelings and 
attitudes from those evoked by use (2). Here, then, is an instance 
of “dependent” emotive meaning. “ Linguistic inertia” is the 
tendency for changes in emotive meaning to lag behind changes in 
descriptive meaning. 

It would take too long to discuss all the points raised in this 
important chapter. There is a detailed account of what is meant 
by “ disposition ”, which is exceptional in being somewhat clumsily 
written : it includes a tiresome juxtaposition of the word “ stimulus ” 
in one sense and the word “ stimulation ” in quite a different sense 
—coffee is a stimulus (sense A) which stimulates someone (sense A) 
to be in a state of stimulation (sense B). In the course of explaining 
“‘ descriptive meaning” Stevenson gives an interesting but highly 
condensed account of a dispositional theory of belief as readiness 
for appropriate action. There are some excellent remarks on meta- 
phor. The vital question “how separate words . . . can combine 
to yield sentence-meanings ”’ is dealt with very summarily. There 
is a tantalisingly brief account of “confused meaning” (which 
generates “ philosophical perplexity” in Wisdom’s sense), and of 
“* pictorial meaning ”’, as distinct species of meaning. On the whole, 
in spite of some difficulties, the reader sees clearly enough what 
Stevenson means by “ descriptive ” and “ emotive”? meaning, and 
by “dependence” and “independence”. And these are the 
essential points for the development of his general theory. 

The imperative clause already mentioned, in the “ first pattern 
of analysis”, was a rough and ready means of representing the 
emotive meaning of “ good ’—its disposition, that is, to cause or be 
caused by favourable attitudes to the thing said to be good. We 
can seldom if ever find two expressions which are more or less equiva- 
lent in emotive meaning; emotive meaning must therefore be 
“ characterised ” rather than defined. 

I am not sure if I have understood the relation between the two 
“ patterns ”, but I think it is something like this. (1) Sometimes in 
every day discussions people expressly or implicitly give definitions 
of such words as “good ”’, and these definitions may follow one or 
the other of the patterns. (2) Even if people don’t give definitions, 
the way in which they use these words can in fact be interpreted by 
means of one or the other of the patterns. The distinction between 
the patterns is not that the first applies to some situations and not 
to others, and that the second applies only where the first doesn’t. 
It is rather that in the interpretation of the use of “ good ” in this 
or that situation the degree of prominence to be given to one pattern 
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or the other will vary. It may even be somewhat arbitrary whether 
we are to say that “ X is good ” means “ I approve of X ”’, or that it 
means ‘“‘ X has the characteristics Y, Z, etc.” If we adopt the first 
pattern, we shall have to add that the speaker is suggesting that X 
has the characteristics Y and Z which he will refer to if he is asked 
for his reaons for calling X good. And if we adopt the second pattern 
we shall have to say that he is suggesting that he approves of whatever 
has the characteristics Y and Z. The distinction between what a 
sign means and what it suggests is, as we have seen, not preeise. 

In explaining the force of the second pattern, Stevenson says that 
“one of the chief functions of vague words is that they can be 
adapted to this or that specific purpose, as occasion requires’ ; and 
can be “ granted a local, temporary sense”. Here he seems partly 
to miss the point of his own analysis. It may be admitted that 
“good” and kindred words are often used in a way of which 
Stevenson’s “second pattern ” is a more or less correct picture, and 
are often “ granted a local, temporary sense”. “A good bill”, 
in a political discussion, means roughly the same as “a bill which 
promotes such and such ends in which we here and now are in- 
terested”. But it is misleading to speak of the property of “ good ”’ 
which enables us to use it in this way as “vagueness”. We can 


distinguish two ways in which a word might have a “local, tem- 
porary sense”. We might, as Stevenson points out, arbitrarily 
define “a middle-aged man” as a man between 44 and 58. We 


should then, in Stevenson’s words, be “rendering the meaning of 
the term temporarily less vague”. This is the way in which we 
commonly grant a local temporary sense when we want to use a 
vague word with precision for some limited. purpose. But what 
we do with ‘! good ” in the political discussion is different, and does 
not depend on its vagueness. We may use “good” in a “ local, 
temporary sense ” without giving a definition at all, and so without 
lessening vagueness in the way in which the vagueness of “ middle- 
aged man ” was lessenerl. The property of “ good ” which enables 
us to use it in the way described is the property of being what 
Stevenson calls an “indicator”? term, or what might be called its 
“ pronominality ”. Pronominality has nothing to do with vague- 
ness. Itisa property which “ good ”’, in some uses, shares with such 
words as “I”, “ this’, “ here’, and so on: these words are alike 
in that their meaning has to be completed by the situation in which 
they are used. Many pronominal words, “I” for instance, are not at 
all vague : and many vague terms, like “ middle-aged man ’’, are not 
pronominal. 

An important part of Stevenson’s account of the “‘ second pattern ” 
deals with what he calls “ persuasive definitions”. A persuasive 
definition “alters the descriptive meaning of a term, usually by 
giving it greater precision within the boundaries of its customary 
vagueness ’, but does not make “any substantial change in the 
term’s emotive meaning”. It is persuasive, not in the sense that 
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the hearer is persuaded to accept the definition, but in the sense 
that the hearer, having accepted the definition, is persuaded by his 
acceptance of it to apply the defined term to something to which he 
didn’t previously apply it. Thus, in one of Stevenson’s examples, 
A and B are discussing whether C possesses “culture”. A starts by 
deducing C’s lack of culture from his lack of education. B defines 
culture as “imaginative sensibility and originality’, and deduces 
C’s possession of culture from his possession of these qualities. B is 
then giving a persuasive definition of “culture”. Such a procedure 
is successful to the extent to which the “emotive meaning” of 
“‘ culture” is “independent ”. Another of Stevenson’s examples is 
taken from the discussions of critics as to whether Pope was a poet. 
This is a “ matter of definition”, but not a ‘“ mere” matter of 
definition. “The words” (“‘ poet” or “culture ”’) “ are prizes which 
each man seeks to bestow on the qualities of his choice”. In 
deciding whether Pope is to be “deprived of an honorary title ” 
critics must draw upon “an intimate knowledge of literature and of 
their own minds ”’. 

It may be admitted that the sort of defining procedure Stevenson 
describes does sometimes take place. But discussions of the type 
he refers to do not always turn on the giving or withholding of an 
*‘ honorary title’, and “intimate knowledge”’, of literature or what- 
ever it may be, can be relevant to the discussion in a way Stevenson 
seems to overlook. Often the critics are in part performing a sort of 
induction. They can probably draw up a more or less agreed list 
of poets or cultured people. There will be a number of marginal 
cases about which they dispute: but the agreement may be con- 
siderable. The problem is sometbing like this. “ Granted that 
Chaucer, Shakespeare and Milton are poets, and that Erasmus Darwin, 
Tupper and Wilcox are not poets, does Pope on the whole resemble 
the poets more closely than the non-poets?” The occurrence of 
the word “ poet” in this question is in a sense accidental. The 
problem the critics are interested in is not whether to give Pope an 
** honorary title”, but whether to put him in or near the Shakespeare 
class or in or near the Tupper class. This problem contains an 
element which might be regarded as non-empirical—the valuing of 
the respects in which Shakespeare and company resemble one another 
more highly than the respects in which Tupper and company resemble 
one another. But it also contains an essential empirical element— 
the question what likenesses and differences there are between Pope 
and the various members of the two classes. The work of the pro- 
paganda analysts, which is referred to here and there, has perhaps 
led Stevenson to exaggerate the extent to which, in arguments about 
value, a conclusion is rendered acceptable by the emotive meaning 
of a term, and to underestimate the extent to which the conclusion 
may rest on empirical arguments, to whose expression the emotive 
meaning wasn’t essential. 
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Some disagreements in attitude are “rooted in disagreement in 
belief’. This is said to be the case when “ A approves of X and B 
does not’, and when their “ disagreement ends when the parties 
reach similar beliefs about X”’. .If it could be assumed that “ all 
disagreement in attitude is rooted in disagreement in belief”, and 
if it could be assumed that “rational methods .. . are sufficient to 
bring about agreement in belief”, it would follow that growth of 
empirical knowledge would “ slowly lead to a world of enlightened 
moral accord’. But the first assumption, as Stevenson shows, is 
very doubtful. Some disagreements in attitude may well be rooted 
in differences of temperament or circumstances, and may not be 
removable by any possible advance in knowledge. 

In his detailed account of “ methods ” Stevenson does not make 
the assumption mentioned above. By ‘“‘ methods ” Stevenson means 
the ways in which people who disagree about a particular moral 
question can seek agreement, and the ways in which a single person 
can seek to make up bis own mind. Stevenson regards this latter 
process as so closely analogous to the process of discussion between 
several people as not to need separate detailed examination. It is 
scarcely possible to summarise Stevenson’s account of methods, in 
which a great many types of disagreement are examined. But the 
general picture is something like this. A says that X is good or 
right and B says that X is bad or wrong or indifferent. A and B have 
conflicting attitudes to X, and may have a wide range of beliefs 
about X, which may include beliefs as to X’s intrinsic character, as 
to its causes, and as to its effects ; they also have attitudes to objects 
other than X and beliefs about their own and one another’s attitudes. 
Any statements they make about X can only refer vaguely and 


indistinctly to this mass of interconnected beliefs and attitudes. 


The process.of seeking agreement is partly a “ rational” process of 
influencing attitudes by influencing or bringing into play the beliefs 
in which they are rooted, and partly a “ persuasive ”’ process, involv- 
ing the use of ‘‘ persuasive definitions” and any other form of 
exhortation which may be available. More or less any beliefs might 
turn out to be relevant to a given disagreement. There is thus no 
theoretical limit to the process of seeking agreement. It may end 
because A and B do in fact come to adopt similar attitudes to X ; 
or because, while still disagreeing in attitude, they have got tired of 
the discussion. But even in the former case the discussion could in 
principle be renewed, for A’s and B’s attitudes will always be open to 
revision. 

There is no non-misleading sense in which an ethical argument 
leading to a change of attitude could be said to be “ valid”. It may, 
of course, contain patches of ordinary deductive or inductive argu- 
ment, directed to the changing of belief, which will be valid or invalid 
in the familiar sense. But however fully an attitude may be rooted 
in belief it cannot be said to “follow” from the belief in a sense 
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anything like that in which one proposition can follow from another, 
and the relation between the belief and the attitude cannot, therefore, 
be called valid or invalid. 

It does not follow, Stevenson holds, that there is nothing to choose 
between one method of persuasion and another. We are quite at 
liberty, for instance, to condemn deliberate appeals to prejudice, 
but in doing so we shall not be exposing a fallacy, but “ moralising 
about the ways of moralists ”’. 

In working out his “ patterns of analysis ” in detail, Stevenson 
does not think it necessary to specify distinct patterns for “right”, 
“good ’’, “ought ’’, and so on, nor for the various senses of these 
words which have been distinguished by philosophers. In particular, 
he does not think it necessary to offer distinct patterns for “ intrinsi- 
cally good ” and “ good as 4 means”. He defends this assimilation 
on the ground that means and end interact, and that what was sought 
as @ means May come to be sought as anend. In developing this point 
he has things to say which call for serious consideration, about the 
“ specialist’s conception of ethics”, and about the distinction 
‘between ends and “ focal aims ”’. 

The “ specialist’s conception of ethics’ is the view that “ intrinsic 
values ” or “ultimate ends ”’ are “‘ ascertainable without any con- 
sideration of means’: this view has very commonly been adopted 
in “academic ethics”. On this view any particular moral judge- 
ment would follow from (1) a “purely ethical” premiss about 
what things are intrinsically good or bad, and (2) a “‘ purely scientific ” 
premiss about the means of realising as much as possible of the good 
and as little as possible of the bad. (This formulation is utilitarian in 
the wide sense. Perhaps parallel formulations could be found 
which would represent the views of non-utilitarian holders of the 
“ specialist’s conception ”’, for I don’t think Stevenson means to 
imply that this conception is confined to utilitarians.) Moral 
philosophers, according to the specialist’s conception, need only 
concern themselves with premiss (1), leaving other specialists to 
deal with premiss (2). 

The specialist’s conception may be used to “excuse . . . moralists 
for an ignorance of science”, and they may thus come to “ recom- 
mend ends which are impracticable because unobtainable’. But it 
might be replied, as Stevenson recognises, that the ends are goals 
to be approximated to ; and Stevenson’s detailed refutation of the 
specialist’s conception is more formal. 

The plausibility of the specialist’s conception, Stevenson holds, 
depends on the assumptions that “‘ agreement on intrinsic value 
(1) is presupposed by, and (2) does not presuppose, any other type 
of ethical agreement”. Two people are said to agree on the in- 
trinsic value of X if they both have a favourable attitude to X 
when all its consequences (I think one should add “and causes ’’) 
are disregarded ; and on the extrinsic value of X if they both believe 
X to be a means to something (not necessarily the same thing) to 
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_ which they have favourable attitudes. Stevenson claims to show 
that there can be cases in which A and B agree on the extrinsic 
value of X without agreeing on the intrinsic value of anything—this 
destroys assumption (1). He also claims to show that agreement or 
disagreement on intrinsic value can be influenced by agreement or 
disagreement on extrinsic value : this destroys assumption (2). 

Stevenson’s refutation of the two assumptions is, of course, only 
valid if his interpretation of agreement on value, in terms of attitudes, 
is correct. What he is claiming to show is, in effect, that my favour- 
able attitude to X may be the result of any number of different 
attitudes to something else, and any number of different beliefs 
about the causal relations between X and something else ; and that 
these may include both beliefs about Y causing X and beliefs about 
X causing Z. In view of the richness of human nature it is almost 
impossible to deny any statement on these lines. If a holder of 
‘Stevenson’s views wished to combine them with the specialist’s con- 
ception, I think Stevenson’s criticism would be that he was not 
adopting the technique most likely to be effective in making his 
normative judgements prevail. If Stevenson’s general theory is 
denied, different arguments for or against the “ specialist’s concep- 
tion” must be found. But even then Stevenson has, I think, 
rendered an important service in asking that the specialist’s conception 
should be examined. 

By a “ focal aim ” Stevenson means an aim which predominates 
in someone’s “ conscious attention ”. Someone’s approval of a focal 
aim may arise partly or wholly from beliefs about the effects of what 
is aimed at, that is, in Stevenson’s words, the approval may be partly 
or wholly “extrinsic”. Stevenson believes that ethical discussions 
have often been confused by the supposition that someone is valuing 
something “intrinsically ”, when in reality it is only his focal aim. 

The only one of the conventional topics of ethics which Stevenson 
discusses on more or less conventional lines is the freedom of the will. 
He gives convincing but fairly familiar reasons for thinking that the 
choice between determinism and partial indeterminism is “ethically 
irrelevant ”. He distinguishes indeterminism from the “ avoid- 
ability ” of an action. “ A’s action was avoidable” means “if A 
had made a certain choice, which in fact he did not make, his action 
would not have occurred”. The statement “ A’s action was un- 
avoidable ” is taken to be a good reason for “ withdrawing an ethical 
judgement of A’s action”. This is not because of any logical 
incompatibility between unavoidability and an attitude of approval 
or disapproval. It is because, if A’s action was unavoidable, a moral 
judgement will not “ serve to control actions like A’s”. ‘‘ Ethical 
judgements look mainly to future actions ”—an essential part of their 
purpose is to influence people’s attitudes, and through their attitudes | 
their choices, and through their choices their actions. We tend not 
to pass moral judgements on unavoidable actions because we see 
them to be futile. 
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Stevenson’s definitions of determinism and indeterminism are 
on the same lines as Broad’s, in Determinism, Indeterminism, and 
Libertarianism. Like Broad’s definitions, they may set the reader 
puzzles as to what is meant by saying “there are laws of nature . . . 
etc., from a complete knowledge of which the exact nature of an event 
could be predicted ”’, if one is prepared also to say that we haven’t 
and never shall have complete knowledge. 

As might be gathered from bis remarks on the “ specialist’s con- 
ception ’’, Stevenson holds that anyone who ventures to deal with 
normative ethics should be very well informed. ‘‘ Normative 
discussions . . . must draw from the whole of a man’s knowledge ”, 
and demand “ a full but controlled emotional vitality”. Naturally 
he recognises that this statement, and others scattered throughout 
the book, are themselves normative. There is no reason why they 
should not be. Stevenson’s analysis doesn’t depend logically on 
this or any other normative statement. 

The kind of theory Stevenson most wants to deny is, I think, 
what I propose to call the “ distinctive concept’ theory. By this 
I mean any theory to the effect that at least one concept is involved 
in the analysis of moral judgements which is not involved in the 
analysis of any other kind of judgement ; and that this concept is 
some characteristic of the objects about which moral judgements 
are made: for instance of motives, or of actions, or of results of 
actions. I am using the word “characteristic ”’ in a familiar sense, 
in which, if A feels indignant at B’s conduct, A’s indignation would 
not be called a characteristic of B’s conduct. Stevenson does 
indeed hold that moral judgements involve a distinctive concept, 
namely the concept of the “ peculiarly moral ” attitudes. He does 
not lay very much stress on the distinction between these and other 
attitudes, and I think perhaps even this distinctive concept might 
have been dispensed with. But in any case the “ peculiarly moral ” 
attitudes are characteristics of the person judging, not of the objects 
about which moral judgements are made. Stevenson would hold 
that what distinguishes moral judgements from other kinds is a 
special mode in which the “ peculiarly moral ” attitudes are combined 
with beliefs, with other attitudes, and with feelings. It is above all 
against some such theory as Moore’s (in his earlier writings) that 
Stevenson’s is directed—none the less so because Stevenson ex- 
pressly recognises a considerable debt to Moore: 

Stevenson does not give any general argument for the truth of his 
theory. He relies on two methods of rendering it acceptable. 
(1) The reader can readily be made uneasy about the distinctive 
concept theory, if he is not uneasy already. (2) Stevenson works 
out his own theory with great thoroughness and patience. A large 
range of possible disagreements is considered, and Stevenson shows 
in detail how he would interpret each of them. Thus his book as 
a whole gives something approaching a complete picture of the ways 
in which we use the words “ good ”’, “ right”, and so on, in every 
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day life, and of what Stevenson says we are doing when we use them 
in these ways. The naturalistic nisus which lies behind communi- 
cates itself to the reader insensibly. 
It is difficult to think of any other way in which Stevenson’s view 
could have been made plausible. Naturalists and non-naturalists— 
or, what is not quite the same, distinctive concept theorists and their 
adversaries—cannot, I think, hope to make their views prevail by 
argument, but only by stating the views as clearly as possible, and 
by picking holes in the views of the other side. And when the 
opposing views have been stated very clearly, I suppose one’s choice 
depends on temperament, or an inner voice, or perhaps on one’s 
social background. 
Even a long notice cannot do justice to the concentration and 
coherence of Stevenson’s discussion, or to the great fidelity with 
which he traces the relations between every day language and the 
situations in which it is used. These qualities could scarcely be too 
highly praised. 
In case Stevenson’s book is not readily available in this country, 
it may be worth while to remind readers of Minp of three articles 
in which parts of his theory are presented. These are “ The Emotive 
Meaning of Ethical Terms ” (Minn, Vol. XLVI, Jan. 1937) ; ‘‘ Ethical 
Judgements and Avoidability”’, and ‘‘ Persuasive Definitions ” 
(Minn, Volk. XLVII, Jan. and July, 1938). 
I have noticed a few trivial misprints, and a few which might 
perhaps mislead a reader (unless I am wrong in thinking they are 
misprints). The latter are as follows :— 
P. 77, line 2 from end. “their meaning is not wholly emotive ”’. 
Delete “ not ”’. 

P. 90, paragraph 2, line 9. For “ approves ”’ read “ disapproves ”’. . 

P. 132, paragraph 1, line 4 from end. For “his attitude ” read 
“ this attitude ”. 

P. 153, paragraph 2, line 2 from end. For “from E to R” read 
“from R to KE”. 

P. 290, line 1. For “evaluate”? read something else: perhaps 
“ evaluative ” ? 

There is an index of proper names, but no subject index. There 
is an analytical table of contents, so the subject index will perhaps 
not be missed by readers other than reviewers. 


Austin DuNCAN-JONES. 
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The Nature of Metaphysical Thinking. By Dorotay M.Emmet. London : 
Macmillan & Co. Ltd., 1945. Pp. xi + 238. 10s. 6d. 


THE metaphysician selects some relation, or system of relations, with 
which he is acquainted, and employs it as an analogy to show how many 
different fields of experience may be unified and to show something of the 
character of transcendent reality. By ‘ transcendent reality ’ Miss Emmet 
does not mean an unknowable noumenon: she means that which is real 
independently of our thoughts and categories. 

The interpretation of the transcendent by analogy is possible only if 
we know we are in relation with the independently real. I believe Miss 
Emmet would hold that this must be so in all experience and all knowledge : 
“no experience can be called merely phenomenal ; it is conditioned by 
the nexus of relations out of which it arises” (p. 135). But in knowing 
and experiencing we are ourselves active and hence may impose distortion 
upon the character of reality. The author is therefore at pains to em- 
phasise certain aspects of knowing in which the mind waits upon and 
accepts the external and independent. She describes experiment in the 
physical sciences ; the response to the Wholly Other, in Religion; the 
‘“‘total assertion’ involved in accepting the inaccessible Past as real ; 
the “moment of communication” in personal intercourse, when the 
mind accepts the reality of another mind, not as something to be domin- 
ated or interpreted, but as something to be received. Such moments, 
Miss Emmet argues, re-inforce in us the conviction that our ideas are 
of the real and not merely of our own construction. With such a con- 
viction it makes sense to argue to the further nature of reality, by means 
of analogies drawn from within our experience. 

Science makes use of such analogies—the ‘ models’ which express the 
structural relations of homogeneous type between physical events. All 
such models are subject to the general regulating principles of mechanism: 
their success is shown by new and profitable experiment. The analogies 
of Religion and History are not subject to any such exact control and 
are always based on subjective judgments of importance. Nevertheless 
we can test a hypothesis in (e.g.) political history, by reference to all 
those ‘ historical facts ’ which are required by history written round other 
interests. The analogies of religious beliefs are still less standardised 
and regulated: but there are basic notions, as of God the Father, the 
King, the Shepherd, the Artificer ; of mediation, of re-birth, and obedience. 

These are repeated with variations, in widely different religions. Each 
religion has its own historical revelation expressed in the myth: each 
attempts to express that which is Wholly Other. In an effort to protect 
their analogies or myths from literal misinterpretation, some Christian 
(and other) Theologians have argued that Natural Theology is always 
beside the point, that belief can only be by faith, and that criticism is 
impossible. Miss Emmet, however, takes religious teaching seriously 
—that is, she is prepared to examine it critically as a likely source of 
knowledge about the nature of Reality. She describes fully the possible 
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relations of Theology and Philosophy and decides that a comparative 
study of religious symbolism is a help towards the framing of a valuable 
metaphysical analogy. 

It is characteristic of a metaphysical analogy that it must relate to all 
the different types of experience—perceptual, poetic, religious, social ; 
that it rests upon no particular act or revelation but does rest upon a 
selective judgment as to what is of greatest ‘importance’ in experience. 
This is more than an intellectual judgment—it is an act—a committal 
of the whole self. But as it is a selection, so it commits the philosopher 
to a perspective or point of view. It is his task to see life steadily, but he 
cannot see it whole. There are therefore alternative metaphysical anal- 
ogies: Plato bases all on mathematical form ; Aristotle, on the theology 
of desire; Kant, on the moral experiences of obligation. One system 
may command general assent in one day: the contemporary pattern of 
politics, society, art, may be vividly reflected in it. It passes away, 
unrefuted, in a new age. And there may even be alternatives for the 
same age—Miss Emmet tries to show that, at all events, there are not an 
unlimited number of different possible syntheses of the same perspective. 
Her argument rests in part on an analogy with visual Gestalten. If, of 
course, there were an unlimited number of alternative analogies, the 
choice would depend merely on subjective factors : “ the result is perfectly 
in order, but one hardly sees why it should be called metaphysics ’’ 
(quoted from F. H. Bradley). 

The writer, who has so candidly admitted these limitations and sub- 
jective factors, now tries to work out general tests for the value of a meta- 
physical hypothesis. (1) It must be coherent—it must resolve apparent 
contradictions between the different branches of knowledge and ex- 
perience ; (2) It must be comprehensive : it must include as special cases 
the special patterns of science and ‘history and religion. It must neither 
distort the findings of these enquiries, nor in any way set limits to new 
experiments. (3) If it succeeds it will command general assent from the 
contemporary world, and may perhaps be acknowledged as a new expres- 
sion of certain more general notions embodied in the philosophia perennis 
of European thought. (4) The metaphysical construction must be real 
at least for those who accept it—that is to say, it must dictate a pattern 
of life and an attitude towards life in which the philosopher can and does 
live. 

In her final chapter, Miss Emmet describes briefly ‘ The Contemporary 
Prospect’: All the great metaphysical systems are tottering. The 
schools of science and philosophy are disunited : such names as Einstein, 
Freud, Barth, Wittgenstein are still names for partisans to conjure with 
and there is an acute feeling of the difficulties of serious communication. 
She suggests that it may not be by further debate that a resolution will 
come—but by the facing of new and acute problems side by side. This 
very problem of communication which arises out of disunion might itself 
provide a common task. Certainly philosophy, theology, science, politics 
and poetry are all intensely preoccupied with it. Perhaps most hopeful 
of all is the work of the Poets, who are able to single out that occasional 
moment of communication with another mind and to convey the acute 
difficulty of expressing that moment in words. 

Miss Emmet has made a gallant attempt to deal with a very difficult 
and very wide theme. In some respects, she has perhaps attempted too 
much ; for the book describes the role of analogy in Science, religion and 
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history as well as in metaphysics. She writes in one place “ We have 
metaphysics wherever we have transcendent references’’. Surely not: 
we do not “have physics’? wherever we have symbols which refer to 
physical objects. The book might have been clearer as a whole if we 
could have passed more briefly from Chapter I to Chapters IX and X. 
Science, religion, history and theology might then have been introduced 
only to show how they differ from metaphysics and to indicate those 
“transcendent references ’”’ which are to be embraced in a metaphysical 
analogy. As it is, the book seems to wander and the author has to 
apologise in the seventh chapter that she has so long deferred “ the 
question raised at the outset”. Among the subsidiary topics discussed 
are Whitehead’s theory of Perception, contemporary Idealism, Kéhler’s 
extensions of Gestalt psychology, Barth on Natural Theology and Revela- 
tion, Wittgenstein on “logical space”, Karl Heim on theological 
“dimensions”. Miss Emmet also pays her respects (in a whole chapter) 
to the Thomist doctrine of Analogia Entis. On the other hand, little is 
said of the relations of metaphysics and logic. Surely some of the great 
systems were thought to follow from fundamental principles of logic ; 
Russell, for example, has shown the connection between Leibnitz’s doctrine 
of substance and the subject-predicate logic. Miss Emmet might, in 
discussing the limitations of metaphysics have shown this dependence upon 
the current understanding and misunderstandings of logic. Surely some 
famous theories (including the Thomist Six Transcendentals) begin and 
end in logical confusion. 

Does the book help us to understand what metaphysics is, and why it 
must work by analogy? I think it does. We can discuss what is real, 
because all our experience and all our knowledge arise out of the inter- 
action of our own minds with other real things. We know that there are 
subjective, distorting forces at work, but we know also that the character 
of our experience and knowledge is determined in part by external reality. 
Analogies drawn from limited fields of experience prove their value in those 
fields : from time to time certain analogies applied throughout all these 
_ fields prove their value in unifying those aspects of the real that are 
important for the mind and temperament of the day. That is the main 
theme of the book, and the writer shows insight in claiming neither too 
little nor too much for metaphysical thinking. 

Kart Britton. 
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JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY, XLU, 1-6 (Jan.-Mar., 1945). 1. J. Dewey 
and A. F. Bentley. A Search for Firm Names. [Announces a programme 
of joint inquiry to be reported in several papers attempting to establish 
an unambiguous vocabulary of “firm words” for such epistemological 
terms as fact, event, designation, symbol, etc. ‘‘ In view of the compet- 
ence of the writers who are discussed, the confusions and inconsistencies 
which are found can be attributed only to something defective in the 
underlying assumptions which influence their work.”] A. F. Bentley. 
On a Certain Vagueness in Logic. I. [The first in the series announced 
above. It “ arose from the accumulation of many illustrations. . . yielding 
a startling diagnosis of linguistic disease, not only in the general epistemo- 
logical field , . . but also in the specialised logical field, which ought to 
be reasonably immune.” The paper is a highly detailed exposition of the 
agreements, disagreements, and alleged “‘ confusions and inconsistencies ”’ 
in the use of such terms as “ proposition ”’, “fact”, “true ”’, “ designation ”’, 
etc., particularly in the writings of R. Carnap, M. Cohen, E. Nagel, C. J. 
Ducasse, C. I. Lewis and C. W. Morris.] 2. C. Krusé. International 
Congress in Haiti. [Report on the history and proceedings of the First 
Inter-American Congress of Philosophy convened by the Société Haitienne 
d’Etudes Scientifiques at Port-au-Prince, September 24 to 30, 1944. 
Summary of papers of American contributors: W. T. Stace, J. Wild, W. 
Seifriz, P. Weiss, W. P. Montague and A. C. Benjamin (all in absentia), 
and by C. Krusé, J. Maritain, and others. The Congress was devoted to 
problems of knowledge.] A. F. Bentley. On a Certain Vagueness in 
Logic. II. [Continued from the preceding issue. ‘“‘ Our understanding 
thus far has been gained by refusing to accept the words that man utters 
as independent beings . . . and by insisting that language is the veritable 
man himself, observably in action. The ‘ propositions’ of Cohen and 
Nagel, of Ducasse, and of Carnap, the ‘ meanings’ of Lewis, the ‘sign 
vehicles’ and ‘interpretants’ of Morris, and the ‘truth’ of Tarski all 
tell the same tale, though in varying degree. What is ‘man in action’ 
gets distorted when manipulated as if detached; what is ‘other than 
man’ gets plenty of crude assumption, but no fair factual treatment.”] 
3. A. Hofstadter. Generality and Singularity in Historical Judgment. 
[“‘ . . . If the historian seeks singular judgments about individual entities 
in space and time, it is necessary to explain how this aim is related to the 
theoretical or scientific character of history.” ‘‘ The distinction between 
universal and singular in existential judgment is not as absolute as it seems. 
All universal existential judgments, and hence all empirical laws, have 
a singular reference or import. Singular judgments may have universal 
predicative content. The differences between universal and singular 
judgments are mainly functional. Hence generality of law and singularity 
of reference are perfectly compatible.”] H. H. Punke. Science is a 
Stern God. [Discusses likenesses and conflicts between “ faith ” in every- 
day life and in science as well as in religion. “‘ Many Americans now have 
great faith in the capacity of science henceforth to alleviate man’s pains 
and anxieties—both warranted and unwarranted faith.”] T. M. Greene. 
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Book Review: Process and Polarity. W. H. Sheldon. First series of 
Woodbridge Lectures at Columbia University. 4.R. Hoekstra, Pepper's 
World Hypotheses. ([Criticises Prof. Stephen Pepper’s “principle of 
tolerance” in metaphysics, as outlined in the latter’s book, on two 
counts: an alleged dogmatism and vagueness in Pepper’s four-fold 
“test for equality of adequacy” (“scope”’, “ precision’’, ‘‘ purity ”’, 

*‘ consistency”) of metaphysical theories ; and the paradox of how the 
four “‘ mutually exclusive and irreconcilable ’’ world theories Which Pepper 
finds most adequate (“formism”, “ mechanism”, ‘ contextualism ”’, 
‘“organicism”’) can be epistemically equally trustworthy. “ ... It 
either is meaningless to pronounce the four systems irreconcilable or the 
categories of one system can apply to the logical relations between them ”” 
(in which case they could not be ‘“ exclusive and irreconcilable ”’).] S. C. 
Pepper. Reply to Professor Hoekstra. [Accuses Hoekstra of “ perfec- 
tionist presuppositions ” and maintains that the tests are workable when 
‘* accepted in the only practicable sense”. ‘“‘I can assert that they (i.e. 

his four selected hypotheses) have more scope and precision of evidence. 
This judgment is not based on an external criterion, but simply on the 
evidence itself.” ‘‘ ... In these systems there are areas of imprecision 
and gaps in corroboration. . . . Ido not see that the amount of imprecision 
in these systems is sufficiently different to justify a person in subordinating 
any one of them to the others.’’] 5. S. Zink. Quality and Form in the 
Esthetic Object. [‘‘ It is again the problem of how the esthetic object can 
be both one and many.”] D. A. Piatt. Book Review: The Scientific 
Spirit and Democratic Faith. Papers from the Conference on this subject 
held in New York City, May, 1943. Notes on the papers of E. C. Lindeman, 
H. A. Larrabee, M.A. May, Sir Richard Gregory (president of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science), A. Dresden, H. Margenau, 
A. Mirsky, R. M. Brickner, H. M. Kallen, M. C. Otto, B. Blanshard, A. E. 
Morgan, J. Nathanson, and H. Schneider. 6. C.Lee. Value and Interest. 
[The basic error of the interest theory of value “lies in inverting the actual 
relation between the concepts. Interest depends on value, rather than 
value on interest. The basis of value is the total value situation. . . .” 
“* . . . If there is something seriously wrong with our society, the trouble 
lies in the entire attitude at its foundation. . . . Our whole conception 
of what science is, and its relation to other institutions, requires re-exami- 
nation.”] H. Aiken. Book Review : The Understanding of Music. Max 
Schoen. 








IX.—NOTES. 


MIND ASSOCIATION: REPORT OF ANNUAL GENERAL 
MEETING. 


The Forty-FirTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the Mind Association 
was held on 13th July, 1945, at Bedford College, London, the President, 
Professor H. H. Price in the chair. The Treasurer’s report was adopted. 
Mr. R. B. Braithwaite was elected President for the ensuing year. Mr. 
Sturt was elected Treasurer and Mr. C. H. Thompson Auditor. The Execu- 
tive Committee reported that Professor Moore had been re-elected Editor 
and Mrs. Kneale Secretary. 

The Meeting referred to the Executive Committee the questions, raised 
by Professor Moore, of preparing an index to MIND and of increasing pay- 
ments to contributors. 


BACK NUMBERS OF MIND WANTED. 


Rev. M. Régnier, Maison d’Etudes Philosophiques, Val prés Le Puy. 
Haute Loire, France, would be greatly obliged if any reader could supply 
him with any of the four following numbers of MiInD, viz., 207, 208, 209 
and 210 (July and Oct., 1943, and Jan. and April, 1944). These numbers 
are, it appears, out of print. 


MIND ASSOCIATION. 


Those who wish to join the Association should communicate with the 
Hon. Secretary, Mrs. KNEAaLE, Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford ; or with the 
Hon. Treasurer, Mr. H. Sturt, 55 Park Town, Oxford, to whom the 
yearly subscription of sixteen shillings should be paid. Cheques should 
be made payable to the Mind Association, Westminster Bank, Oxford. 
Members may pay a Life Composition of £16 instead of the annual sub- 
scription. 

In return for their subscriptions members receive Minp gratis and post 
free, and (if of 3 years’ standing) are entitled to buy back-numbers of 
both the Old and the New Series at half-price. 

Members resident in U.S.A. may pay the subscription ($4) to the 
Hon. Assistant-Treasurer, Prof. B. Blanshard, Swarthmore College, Swarth- 
more, Pennsylvania. i 

Members are reminded that subscriptions should be sent to the present 
Treasurer, Mr. Sturt, and not to Mr. McKie. 














